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yiEW OF THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. || Original, 
From the buringf that distinguished artist, Jordan, we | THE AUTUMN WIND. 





. ° ° . . « @ 
present our readers this month with a view of the Capi- || 
i} 


tol at Washington, as seen from the east end of Penn- |) oe 
BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


sylvania Avenue. It is the most superb building in the \ 
United States, of the Corinthian order, constructed of || 
white free-stone, and situated on Capitol Hill, at the || Warrner thou comest from the mountain's brow, 
western extremity of a beautiful square. It is composed | Or creepest from the melancholy north, 

ofa central edifice and two wings, the front being three || Wind of the Autumn! who, around me now 

hundred and fifty feet, andsthe depth of the wings a || Sendeth sad music to my lonely hearth, 

hundred and twenty-one. In the centre is the Rotunda, || I know not—yet, I give ye gladly hail ! 

about ninety feet in diameter, and the same in height to 1 Tracing God’s voice within your solemn wail! 

the top of the dome. It is ornamented with several 

paintings, by Colonel Trumbull, representing the most Fearful to all, yet sweet to me, thy song ; 

prominent events of American history. The Hall of|| Thou! who hast revelled where the wild fowl soars, 
Representatives, is a beautiful apartment of a circular 1 And boreal breezes bear the strain along, 

form, ninety-five feet in length and sixty feet in height;|| That riseth ever over Lapland’s shores; 

the dome and galleries being supported by beautiful || And, thou hast freshness in thy playful sweep, 
variegated marble pillars, taken from the banks of the |; Gathered all sweetly from the northern deep! 

Potomac. The Senate Chamber, is of a like form, but || 
only seventy four feet in length. The library, in which | And, bearest on thy wings, the pine’s wild shriek, 
are many rare and valuable works, is also kept in the | As it soughed ‘neath thee, whirling swiftly past; 
Capitol, and contains about twelve thousand volumes. | And the proud oak tree’s quiv’ring branches creak 
The cost of the erection of this magnificent edifice, was ! Again around me, in thy groaning blast, 

over two millions of dollars. The view from Capitol || And far above me, in the deep blue sky 

Hill, is very fine, commanding for many miles a view of || I hear the eagle as it soareth by ! 

the Potomac and the surrounding country. Inthe war of || 

1814, between America and Great Britain, the Capitol || Thou hast been floating o’er the distant lake, 


with the public offices, and the President’s house, as Tossing its waves all mountainous on high, 
well as the library, were completely destroyed by an | And thou hast eddyed thro’ the tangled brake, 
amy under the command of General Ross, but at the | Mocking all scornfully the panther’s cry, 
close of the war were again rebuilt. Pennsylvania |! And stolen swiftly o’er the rushing river, 
Avenue, which composes part of our engraving, is the | Whose falling shakes the sturdy rock for ever! 
pnacipal street of the city, and is about a mile and a half }) 
in length, connecting the Capitol and the President's || And, thou hast passed o’er gardens in thy way, 
house, and is delightfully shaded with trees. It is ! For faintly to me comes the scent of flowers ; 
called after the state of that name, as are also the other | Or, where the Gentian and the Aster lay 
wenues after the different states of the Union. The city || Beside the spring, or, in the forest bowers, 
was first laid out, in 1791, by Pierre C. L. Enfant, un- } Whose massy trunks and limbs grown seer and gray, 
der the direction of Washington, who was then President, | Mourn o’er their offspring that upon thee play. 
* from whom it takes its name. In 1800, during the \ 
=— — Adame, panen of Government —— | And, thou wilt pass o’er other lands along, 
, gton from Philadelphia, and in two | As now, thot floatest sadly over mine— 
year after the city was incorporated by Congress. The | and the s 
location of the city is on the Maryland side of the | ; 
Potomac. On the north-west, is Georgetown, from | 
Which it is separated by Rock Creek, and the two are 
aan by bridges. An elegant bridge of nearly a 
in len > “4 : 
to erm ote Tosa Te Wind of the Autumn! welcome and farewell! 
|| But not forgotten shall thy visit be; 


wet bank of the river. There are also here a lar 
. ge | . 
“yyard, marine barracks, a magazine, army arsenal, | For thou hast twined around my heart, a spell 


vith numerous : ; || Of bitter sadness in thy memory ; 
places of public worship, schools, a . , 
— a gallery of paintings, etc.sietc. The popu- For, with thy coming, faithless proved the one 
™ is nearly twenty-four thousand. n. x. | 20 whom I bent adoring and alone. 


poor man shall sorrow o'er thy song 
And thin and worn to hear thee will repine, 
| Hailing thee, mourning, as the courier grim, 

| Who bringeth winter and its wants to him. 
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Original. some rich trace of her exquisite taste, and listen to the 


THE TIE OF HONOR.* | voice of his bride, or to the music of those instruments 

lastedede = | which had so late given forth their sweetest notes to 

BY ore STEPHENS. the thrilling touch of her genius, and all this tranquilly, 

‘and as if he had not trampled the heart of a human 

dink thle alten iliac || being beneath his feet, as if he had not imbued th 

To be a lovely and a fearful thing ; | attributes of a fine mind with the base qualities of his 
For all of theirs upon the die is thrown, | own nature. 


And if ’tis lost, life hath no more to bring : “ ; 
To them but mockeries of the past alone, A disgraced, friendless, and solitary creature, Cam. 


ioe ont ane at yl pl gy I | line Parsons remained in the noble home which had 
Torture is theirs, what they inflict they feel.” | been her father’s. In the confidence of a most gene. 

It were in vain to trace the subtle windings of the 1 rous passionate heart, and the arrogance of an imm:- 
human heart, to explore that inner world, the mind; it | tu» intellect, she had formed a tie which was to be 
is a region of contradiction and strange mystery. Those | made lofty and firm in the strength of man’s honor 
who saw Caroline Parsons after the desertion of one | her weakness was to be rendered sublime by the 
who had called forth the wealth of her young affections | strength of that magic word. While proud and strong 
to whom she deemed herself bound by ties firmer and | in her unconsecrated unio®, she saw him throw off his 
more lofty than those of wedlock, until she had felt || irksome shackles, whose very looseness had made them 
those ties wither and drop beneath her feet like flax | galling—fling them away in weariness and distrust, and 
touched by the fire—thought her cold, passionless, at | ruthlessly leave her to the contempt of society which 
least, resigned. They knew nothing of the unconquera- | she had so wickedly and foolishly braved. That ther 
ble pride that lived for ever within the innermost depths | Was agony, stern bitter agony in the heart of that gifted, 
of her heart, forbidding a nerve to tremble, or the firm || forsaken, and erring young creature, no person could 
lip to give one quivering sign of the powerful and bitter ||doubt. Yet her life was so quiet and blameless, that 
feelings that were breaking her heart, or, perchance, | the most fastidious of her neighbors could find nothing 
hardening it to stone. Emmerson, himself, was de-||to complain of. If she felt that disgrace had been 
Never, since | attached to her late union, the consciousness was only 


CHAPTER Il. 


ceived by the calm quietude of her life. 


the day when she first learned his intended marriage, , manifested in the strict and blameless retirement which 
' 


had she uttered a syllable of reproach, or striven by | she maintained. She sought no society, nor yet shrunk 
word or message, to win him back. He was a bold || from it timidly, as one overpowered by a sense of shame; 
man, but at first, this unnatural calmness gave him | she seemed, at all times, too deeply occupied with her 
inquietude, almost amounting to alarm. He had learned | own thoughts, for anxiety about the opinions of thos 
too much of the fiery strength of her nature for content- ! about her. Her mode of life was quiet, and her occv 
ment, and had expected expostulation, tears, passion, | pations strictly feminine, yet there was something 
nay, quick and stern vengeance—any thing but the quiet | unnatural in it all. The change from a high spirited 
and dignified silence which she maintained; whence || audacious, and gifted being, such as she had _ been, t 
could it arise—had the wayward passion and perverted | the icy, calm sweetness of manner which now characte 
intellect which had tempted her to abandon the birth- |, rized her, had been too sudden for permanence, and 
right of her sex, and brave public opinion for his sake, |) yet for a whole year there was no change in her tranquil 
all at once sink into apathy—had neglect and wrong for habits. 

once failed to awaken the wrath of a scorned woman? i Caroline Parson’s child was a beautiful creature 
or had his own unmanly conduct so encased her heart | a bright, bold, fearless little fellow, whose mirth ae 
in contempt, that he had become an object of disgust, | that solitary dwelling as with the music of a choir ¢ 
too abject for vengeance? There was a sense of safety | singing birds; he was singularly like his father, ibe 
in the last conjecture, but his vanity refused to yield | same broad, open forehead, the same black eyes, lighted 
thus much to his coward nature; he chose rather to || UP with all the joyousness of childhood, were his; 


think thet in her light estimation of the marriage bond, || his voice—one might have closed his eyes, and deemet 
most happy and joyous mood 
ing who had flung aside all the 
been # 
mind o 


she still expected that he might become weary of it, || it but his father’s, in a 


and return to her, and thus resolutely stifled the anguish || It was strange that a be 


which was consuming her. Emmerson smiled when _ religious attributes of her nature, should have 


this thought presented itself—smiled with a feeling of || careful to instil just principles into the tender 
satisfied vanity, that her conduct could thus easily be |, her child; never was a young creature 80 guarded, # 
accounted for, and at the delusion of her hopes. Full watched over and studied—every thing high and noble 
of these thoughts, he had introduced his bride to the he was taught to imitate, even while a mere we 
mansion which Caroline had so quietly relinquished— |) But if any thing of the devoted attachment which 
to the furniture which she had used, the room she had i made her the victim of Emmerson, still linge red 
occupied, and the grounds her fine taste had embel- |his child, it was never displayed by the ye 
lished. Even on the first month of his marriage, he “ness or passionate outbreak of maternal tende ois 
could sit idly among his household gods, each bearing which might have been expected from one of her " 
— jmature. Even to the boy, she was calm, gentle, 


* Concluded from pege 37. at times, judiciously severe, but never did she allow 
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rich gush of motherly love to repay his childish caresses. || his feverish hand in her's. It was a touching sight— 
At times, when a smile so like his father’s would wreath |) that sinful and yet be . ..iful woman, sleeping thus over 
the red lips of the boy—when he would hang about her, | the child of her shame, who lay in the snowy sheets of 
and in the fullness of his young heart murmur his fond- || his crib, motionless, with the bright hair clustering over 
ness, and strive to mingle them with kisses, a shadow his head, the vivid scarlet of disease burning in his 
of strange commingled feelings would pass over that || cheeks, and his lips parted and dry, from the hot and 
fair smooth brow, and she would put him silently away, | painful breath that passed through them. In his rest- 
as if some bitter thought lingered in her heart, which | less slumbers, he had drawn one fat arm from his night- 
repelled the yearning of maternal love. At such times, || gown, and exposed his small rounded chestgand white 
the child would gaze earnestly at her, ‘till his large || shoulders, while one iittle leg and foot had Spurned off 
thoughtful eyes filled with tears, and then he would } the covering, and lay upon the sheet naked, and like a 
wander off with a strange lonely feeling pervading his || limb of exquisite sculpture. And the mother—even in 
young bosom, and remain thoughtful and sad for hours || her guilt and her unquiet sleep, she was very lovely. 
together. He was a precocious boy, full of strong cling- } True. about that small mouth there still rested a 
ing affections, and the mother’s cold gentleness fell || scarcely perceptible expression of passions deep and 
chillingly on his young nature. || fatal, yet unsubdued. Excepting this, there was nothing 
At length there came a change—a sorrowful, heart- } in that sweet face, pale with many a night of anxious 
wringing change in that lonely dwelling. The boy was | vigil, which might not have been found in the most 
taken ill, then the strong fervent affections of that | gentle and loving of women. There was a languor in the 
woman’s heart once more aroused themselves. Again | long lashes lying so heavily on her cheek, in the scarcely 
her eye kindled with a fitful anxious lustre, and ‘she | closed lips, and the chin, curving gracefully into the 
watched by the side of her suffering offspring with a || neck, that gave to her whole being a gentle beauty, 
degree of tenderness so gentle, so devoted, and yet _ touching to behold. One arm rested on that of the 
mingled with such keen apprehensions, that her very i chair, and her graceful head, with its abundance of 
slaves would turn away from the sight with tears in || dishevelled tresses, drooped over the back of her bent 
their eyes. } hand, while the other hand lay on the edge of the crib, 
For many days had that beautiful boy been strug- || its slender fingers woven lovingly over that of the suf- 
gling with the fever which was preying upon his young | fering child. Her form, though slight, and still very 
life; at times, when his childish fancy was heated by | youthful, betrayed that indescribable loveliness which 
delirium, he would lie beneath his mother’s gaze, talk- brings to the heart all the tender associations of ma- 
ing cheerfully as if at play—would shout, and fling up | ternity, and there was something grief-stricken in the 
his hands as if to grasp the butterflies and pretty hum- || weary solitude of her position, that few could have 
ming-birds that he said were flashing every minute || looked upon without tears. 
about his pillow. Sometimes he would clutch his tiny But few moments of rest had that weary mother 
fingers with a feeble laugh, and call for his papa to | obtained, when the little hand prisoned by her's, began 
come and see how the color went and came about the | to quiver fearfully, and each pulse beat against her 
neck of the bird, which he said was fluttering and flut- || fingers like the stroke of a tiny hammer. She awoke, 
tering 80 to get away, but he would hold it—yes, yes— started up, and looked wildly down on the child; he 
tll his father came to see how beautiful it was, and || murmured something restlessly, unclosed his eyes, and 
bow its wings were all spotted over with sunshine. || opened his parched lips for drink. She gave him some 
Then he would open his hand, and turn his large bright i water, which he «wallowed with a sigh of satisfaction, 
| and again closed his eyes as if weary with the light. 
wretched mother’s face, as if wondering how his fancied ! After a few moments he moved, and lifting his arms, 


Victim had escaped, and asking anxiously why his || wound them feebly, and with a degree of touching fond- 
father would not come to help him catch the bird, again 1 ness round his mother’s neck, as she bent over him. 
—would murmur of something else in broken and inco- || 
‘erent sentences, but all the time his mind wandered |}, 
toward the cruel parent, who knew his first born to be | 
i, perhaps dying, and never came near higsbed. Oh, 
how bitterly was that erring woman’s heaft wrung, to | 


“Take me up, mamma,” he said, faintly moving his 
t lips as if he would have kissed her, had strength 
been given. 

| She raised him to her bosom, put the curls softly 


leery hetvapes’e manne mentioned with debi eduatiin | back from his forehead, and kissed him. The touch of 
love by her dying child. It was a season of keen retri- | a oe eee “ i - eee r 
tution. The only blossom left in her desolated path, | ve hes — — pede scceling Suene ie em 
hy Perishing before her eyes, and even then it seemed = - _— ae = — pie “nd 
iollllinesidens ahd tote oem ene tebeaeel him with its fairy touch, he smiled very faintly, and 
oP 8 fixing his large eyes earnestly on his mother’s face 
th its leaves, were every moment starting up to]. . oo 7 , E “ 
tag her into heoner agony. said, in the sweet, imperfect language of infancy— 
Onthe morning of the eighth day, the suffering child |} | “Mamma, dear mamma, I'm very sick, Don't you 
tad fallen into @ broken slumber. The mother had | ‘ink papa will come now 1” 
ea watching night after night, ’till ber strength gave || An expression of acute anguish contracted the 


"¥},and she, too, sunk to sleep in her chair, still holding !! mother’s face, her bosom heaved, ber face fell forward 
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upon the child, and she burst into a passionate flood of ;; door, and stood staring in silent wonder at what they 
tears. | saw. She ordered them to bring water, bathed the 

“ Don’t ery, mamma, oh, don’t,”’ said the poor child |, limbs of the little one, and with her own hands, wp. 
languidly, raising hia little hand, and attempting to pat | ped the cold body in its shroud of fine linen. Then she 
her cheek. “I won't ask again, but I do want to see || laid it on the table by the open window, and with a 
him this once, mamma, only this once.” icy smile, marked how softly the wind came through 

* You shall see him, my child,” said the tortured || the sash, and lifted the bright curls from the face of ber 
woman, lifting her pale and tear-stained face, and speak- } dead, it seemed as if the gush of perfume which i 


ing in : choked and interrupted with sobs, and |) brought up from the garden, might awaken the beaut 
e 


pressing™fer lips with almost painful force to his fore- || ful boy to life again. All at once her eye fell upon 
head, she laid him once more in the crib. She went}; Emmerson’s note, which had dropped from her bani 


to her desk, penned a note with a kind of desperate || on first seeing the death signs on the face of her child 


| 
1} : : . , 
haste, and ringing for a servant, gave it to him, then | She took it from the floor, thrust it sternly into her 
returning to the crib, she bent over the child, whisper- || bosom, and moved away. After a time she came back 
ing, ‘“* Now try to go to sleep, love; he will soon come.”’ || seated herself with a strange, stern calmness by that 
The little invalid was satisfied with her promise, | cold, sweet blossom, just gathered from her bosom, and 
turned his cheek on the pillow, and seemed exerting || with her elbows resting on the table, and a clenched 
|| hand pressed hard against either cheek, she remained 
; : 
An hour passed—an hour of fierce tumult in the |, all the day long, scarcely moving an eyelash, or raising 
that fixed look from the body outstretched befor 
} 


wid 


himself to obey her. 


bosom of that wretched mother; her breath became | 
thick, her cheeks became afire with the kindling of an| her. There was no hope, no comfort, stirring wit 
anxious spirit. Now her heart throbbed with suffoca- | her: all the sweet chastening consolations of religion 
ting violence, and again its very pulsations seemed || were lost to her: she sat comfortless and stern unde 
paralyzed. She gazed earnestly on the child, and yet| her bereavement. In the presumption of beauty and 


'' talent, she had dared to use the rare gifts bestowed m 


did not see him. Those sensations were terrible indeed 
that could win the thoughts of a mother from the death- | 
bed of her first born. || image in her heart—had risen in the presence of the 


At last the servant entered. <A bright red spot |) Most High, and with the very breath which He gave, 


her by a beneficent God, in the overthrow of bis 


started into either pale cheek, as Catharine saw the | denied the supreme existence. She, with the smal 
man, but such was the mastery pride had given her || capacities of a human soul—capacities which, wii 
heart, that she arose, put forth her hand and took the | their utmost exertion, cannot comprehend the simp 
note which he held toward her, steadily, and without a | elements of a drop of water, had dared, in the ver 


tremor, which might expose her weakness to the menial. || morning of life, to deny the existence of Him who kad 
, , {| . : ° nd 
When the door closed upon him, she tore the note || clothed her in beauty as with a bright garment, and 
open and read: | quickened her spirit with the ever burning fires @ 
; ' || genius. His existence was before her, pictured i 

“ Mapa :—If indeed I can be said to owe any attention to the || gon 
child in question, my present duties as a husband will prevent | every thing about her, even to the delicate blossoms 
me visiting a place where 1 should be certain of meeting one : His 
who holds such obligations in derision. Permit me to express | » 1a 
my best wishes for the child’s recovery, and believe me | power was made fearfully manifest on the forehead « 
Your obedient servant. EMMERSON.” 


that shed their breath over her pale features. 


that beautiful corpse, written there by the cold finger 
Carolipe read this unfeeling note, and except that || of death, and yet her riven heart impiously denied bot 

” | d 
her lips were more firmly compressed, and a strange || His existence and His power. She would have smuleé 
So i 208 neiaiial 
tion, Nay, from that moment she became outwardly |! one striven to comfort her with the beautiful conse 


light kindled in her black eyes, she betrayed no emo- || in the bitterness of a proud unsubdued spirit, had ary 
calm. Unconsciously, as it would seem, her fingers || tions of religion, to her, it was all a fanciful dream, 
clutched upon the note, 'till it lay crushed within her || up by the bigoted and those less cultivated than de 
, i) ae, “ : + wnatigal 
small palm, but she bent down, and with her other hand |) self, for purposes which she cared not to mv Lig 


. . . } 
removed a portion of the muslin drapery which had | 


She was lost to that sweet balm-like power 
ewept over the sick boy, who seemed struggling faintly || mingles itself so gently with the affections of the gow 
for air. A gasp and a cry of sharp agony broke from || which converts death into a dear promise—@ chen 
her lips as her eyes fell on that young face. A change light from Heaven, opening visions beyond the grave” 
had come upon it—the change of coming death. His | boundless time spent in companionship with the 
eyes were open, and fixed upon ber; he struggled, half|| and loved, with no check upon the lofry impulses 
rose, as if his wish was to creep to her bosom, fell back || freed mind, no shame for the deep holy feelings ¥” 
across the pillow, and died. | often live on, half concealed by our earthly nature, ars 


fear of ridice* 


reator 


abed 


at 


With a face of marble, the heart-stricken mother |, almost intuitively hidden by a weak f 
stood gazing upon the dead. It was long before she || No such hope lay before that wretched young ¢ 
moved, or uttered @ sound, At last she laid her hand || to her there would come no season of peace, no corte 
silently on the forehead of the corpse, and held it there || of a time when her soul might be at rest in its 
‘till an iey chill erept up to her fingers. Then she || exceeding purity—when holy itself it should* ¢ 


looked mildly up. The servants had crowded to the } only in the immaculate, and perhaps fold the low 
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her child once more in a nature regenerate and spotless 
No, to her, that dead body was not the 


as its Own. 
casket of a freed spirit, emancipated in its spring, and 


sent to congregate with cherubim and seraphim for 
ever—it was only a beautiful portion of earth in which 
the joyous spirit was quenched to annihilation. Eter- 
nity, to her, was chaos—death, a dark seal, set on time 
<4 season of decomposition, darkness and horror. She 
was an Atheist. 

Stern, deadly thoughts were alive in Caroline Parson’s 
heart as she sat gazing so calmly on the dead. 
look and lisping tone which had once given a gentle 
music to her heart, was hushed for ever, but no yearn- | 
ing tenderness came with the thought. She had room | 
for but one train of feelings, and those filled her heart, 
as if each had started to life, serpent-lke, and armed | 
with venom. Insult, cold cruel insult had been heaped | 
upon the death-bed of her child, by his unnatural father. | 
She had submitted to the yearning tenderness of a) 


mother, had conquered her stubborn pride, and even 


- | 
humbly had entreated the father to stand by the death- | 


bed of his son. A second time she had bowed her soul 
to him, and it was wantofily spurned, even when the | 
brave boy, whose bright innocent presence had been a | 
safeguard and a blessing, was stricken dead before her. 
She had no hope, no fear ; her heart was hardened with 


All day she | 


one deadly wish—a thirst for vengeance. 


length she drew cautiously beneath a thicket of orange 
trees which commanded a nearer view of the window, 
and folding her arms, remained motionless as before. 
Her movement disturbed some overhanging boughs 


of the thicket; the blossoms were over-ripe, and the 


| white petals rained like a shower of snow-flakeg over 


‘and her black eyes flashed fearfully a e 
Every |, 


her cloak, and fell amid her dishevelled hair, as with 
stern upturned face she stood, pale and statue-like, 
gazing upon the window. Suddenly her Jips moved, 
moon- 
light flickered through the branches on “her work- 
ing features. The shadow of a man moving to and 
fro within the chamber, had darkened the window. 
The folds of a summer curtain fell like a cloud between 
her and the object of her keen regard, but she could not 
be mistaken even in the shadow. Her victim was there. 
A sound disturbed her watch; it was produced by the 
opening of a door. An old negro came from the house, 
and moved slowly towards a cluster of slave dwellings, 
grouped beyond the garden. Caroline drew back, and 
crouched beneath the thicket ‘till he disappeared. 
Then gathering her cloak about her, she moved cau- 
the door, thus left unfastened, and 
She found herself in a hall 


dimly lighted, and with one end buried in shadow. The 


tiously toward 


entered the dwelling. 


family had not all retired, for she could hear the house- 


sat gazing upon the dead, unconscious of the progress || 


of time, and holding dark council with her own spirit. 

Night drew on; one of the soft, balmy nights of a | 
southern June, and the mother had not yet moved from 
the side of her child. The moonbeams fell gently | 
through the blossoming honeysuckles at the window, | 
and lay in broken light on the face of the dead infant. 
Itwas the signal she had agreed upon with her soul. 
She arose, pressed her lips on the forehead of the | 
corpse, and turned to a desk standing in another part | 
of the room. After groping about for a moment, she 
took something from the desk, and placed it in her 
bosom ; then throwing a large cloak over her head, she 
left the house. 

It might have been minutes or hours, for aught the | 
misguided woman knew of time, before she arrived at | 
the garden which sloped down from behind the house 
which Emmerson occupied. She had walked very 
rapidly through a thick piece of woodland and mea- 
dows, heavy with grass, and burthened with night dew. 
Her feet were damp, and the silken cloak which she | 
Wore, was heavy with dew, but there was no moisture 
on her pale forehead, and her breath came regularly as 
if there had been neither haste nor fatigue in her pro- 
gress. With a steady but cautious tread, she moved | 
along the serpentine walks of the garden, her heavy 


. : : 
cloak sweeping the carnations as she passed—and occa- 


| whence the light had gleamed. 


hold slaves chatting and laughing cheerily in a lower 
The upper hall 


was dark, and with noiseless footsteps she glided along 


apartment, as she ascended the stairs. 


the wall, and t»ok shelter in a chamber opposite that 
There, concealed by 
the darkness, she stood leaning on a dressing-table 
gazing sternly on the scene exposed in the open 
chamber. It had once been her own sleeping-room, 
but some of its furniture had been removed, and much 
At the farther 
extremity stood a light French bedstead, the curtains of 


within seemed new and unfamiliar. 
azure silk and gauzy muslin, were drawn up in graceful 


folds exposing the snowy couch beneath, a heap of 


frilled pillows, and reclining upon them, a fair young 


creature, whose lovely features were rendered exqui- 
Caroline's 
breath came sharply, and she bent forward with her 


sitely soft and delicate by recent illness: 


/quick eager gaze fixed on that sweet recumbent form. 


Oh, how painfully did her heart thrill at the sight of 


|that young creature lying there so languidly, uncon- 


scious that any eyes save those of love were upon her. 
The night was warm, and the invalid seemed oppressed 


by the heat. The ruffles of her night-dress were flung 


open at the throat, betraying a neck smooth, slender, 


i] 


} 
} 


sionally thrusting out her hand, and forcing back the flow- | 


ing branches that obstructed her way. A sudden curve 
in the path, placed her opposite the windows of a| 
lighted chamber. A moment she stood in the moon- 
light, and the shadow which lay athwart the thickly 


matted box shrubs which defined the path, might have | 
fallen from a statue, it lay so dark andymotionless. At! to her heart, and been smiled upon even as that young 


and dazzling white, and upon it reposed, like a large 
At first, Caroline 
had not seen the babe, for the head, which rested on 


rose-leaf, the tiny hand of an infant. 


its mother’s bosom, was half buried in lace and embroi 
dery. She had excluded herself from all intercourse 
with the neighborhood, and until that moment, was 
The sight came to 
A storm of mingled 
feelings swept over her; she thought of her own dead 


child at home, of the happy time when she had held it 


ignorant of the child’s existence. 
her heart like a poisoned arrow. 
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mother; for a moment the woman’s heart softened in || ever burning eye of a spirit about to be quenched by a 
her bosom at the recollection. She covered her face || deed of horror. The murderess drew the cloak slowly 
with her hands, and though her sobs were suppressed, | from her shoulders with a slight shudder, for the rustle 
large tears stole noiselessly through the slender fingers. || of the silk seemed like the stirring of unseen wings jx 


| 


It was but a momentary burst of regretful sorrow, sup- || the room. In a recess directly opposite the mirror 


. . | . . 
ae directly by passions that hardened the tears as || stood a bed cumbered with heavy crimson drapery 


they 


again, and this time her eyes fell upon Emmerson. He || swept over it through a sash window which opened 


prang up from her heart. She lifted her face || which swayed to and fro in massive folds, as the wind 


was sittinggon a sofa near the bed, in a position which || behind the bed to a balcony overhanging the garden, 
broke th t from the face of his wife. He held a|| The moonbeams poured gently in through that window, 
and though half their pearly light was lost amid the 


book in ofe hand, while the other shaded his eyes, || 
with the fingers buried in the short black curls that | depths of the curtains, enough remained to reveal the 
swept back in wavy masses from his forehead. Occa- || dim outlines of a manly form sleeping beneath the mass 


|| of mingled light and shadow. 
' 


a few words to his wife, who, in answering, would raise || Caroline drew a small dagger from her bosom, and 


sionally he looked up from the volume, and addressed 


her large blue eyes for a moment, which again drooped || grasping it tightly in her hand, moved toward the bed. 
lovingly to the nestler on her bosom, as her husband || Her victim lay before her sleeping quietly as if he had 
resumed his book. || never wasted the hopes, or hardened the heart of a 

After a time, an aged negress, with a brilliant ‘human being. One arm was flung out upon the coun 
Maddras kerchief folded over her wrinkled forehead, || terpane. The dim light fell across the broad expanse 


entered the room. Emmerson arose, with a slight | of his forehead, and softened the warm glow of bis 


yawn, went to the bed-side, pressed a kiss on the pure i cheek. His lips were bright with healthy color, anda 
forehead of his wife, and whispering good night, was H contented smile lay upon them as he slept. It was 
about to leave the room. The young mother half rose || a splendid bold head, with its mass of black hair, 
upon her pillows, and lifting the child from her bosom, || its broad forehead, and the lower portion verging with 


a firm and classical beauty into that superb neck, 


called him back in words of playful rebuke for thinking 
to leave them without a good night kiss for her son. || exposed by the unbuttoned collar. Even she who came 
The father returned with a half fond half weary smi'e || to destroy, could not entirely conquer all the ardent 
at her sweet importunity, took the babe in his arms "admiration of her nature; she could not forget the past, 
so full of passionate love, as she gazed on that head. 


awkwardly, as if afraid of dropping it, and pressing hia | 
lips to its round cheek, placed it by the young mother || She bent over him, her eyes lost something of their 


again, and left the room. fierce light, and those pale lips began to tremble; her 


Caroline witnessed the scene, and a cold suffocating || face drooped lower and lower, ‘till his warm breath 
grasp seemed clutching her heart. She did not alter || once more stirred the curls upon her cheek. Oh, how 
her position, but her teeth were locked, and one pale || many regretful memories awoke to the fanning touch of 
hand stole up to her bosom. The pressure of cold steel | that sleeper’s breath. Once more the blood came back 
against the crushed note which still rested there, sent a || to that pallid cheek, her fingers trembled on the dagger 
gleam of satisfaction across her pale face. She did not || hilt, and a shiver ran through her frame. While her 
remove her hand again, ’till the rattling of bolts, and || heart was thus yielding to better impulses, a slight 
the noise of retiring servants had ceased. When the || wail came up from the infant in the next room, followed 
halls were darkened, and every thing was hush as death } by a sweet hushing voice. The sound fell upon ber 
| heart like an audible reproach. That instant ber head 
was erect, her foot planted hard on the floor, and the 


in the dwelling, she stole forth to her work of ven- 
geance. 

Noiselessly that young creature moved forward on || sharp dagger flashed on high, its blade quivering like 
her errand of guilt. The thick carpet yielded to her || the tongue of a serpent, just above the sleeping heart 
tread, and broke all sound as she passed forward to the | of the victim. A moment more, and it had indeed 
chamber which Emmerson had entered. Her pale | slept in blood. He turned on his pillow, smiling and 
fingers rested a moment on the door knob, and the || murmuring in his dreams. She might have been mist 
moonlight, as it fell through the ball window, revealed | ken, but the murderess thought it was her name that he 
a face white and ghastly as that of a corpse. The latch | repeated. A terrible burst of feeling rushed through 
her heart, her limbs shook—the poniard dropped from 
her relaxed hold, and she fell upon her knees, pressing 
from without, and the dim radiance of a small lemp || the bed-clothes hard against her mouth, to stifle the 
gleaming through its shade of ground glass on the face | anguish struggling so fearfully in her bosom. Minutes 
of the superb mirror, and flickering over the marble || went by, and the stillness of that room was only dis 
slab on which it stood, served but to reveal the luxuri- || turbed by the suppressed breath and shivering limbs of 
ous gloom of the apartment. The intruder gazed | that relenting young creature. At length she lifted her 
about sternly, but with”gleaming eyes, and a face _ face, and the moonlight streamed full upon it. The 
pallid as death. The deep shadows cast by the furni- || fire of those eyes was quenched in tears, and every fea- 
ture, seemed like dark witnesses, ready to stirt up and ture stirred with emotion tender as that of a grieved 
eal] her to justice, and the lamp beamed on like the! infant. Emmerson slept” , all unconscious of the 

4 * ‘ 


was slowly turned, and Caroline stood in the chamber 


of her victim. Thick heavy curtains obscured all light 
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THE TIE 


danger he had escaped, or of the sorrowful and heart- | 


thrilling gaze with which the being he had wronged | 
was regarding him. At last she turned away with a 
sigh of hopeless despondency, took up the dagger, and 
folding the cloak feebly about her, tottered forth from 
the house, unsteadily and faint, as one who had just 
arisen from a bed of sickness. She struggled home 
through the damp grass and the underwood, as she had 
found her way to the house, but the fever of a fierce 
spirit no longer supported her; drops of perspiration 
started over her pale forehead, and more than once she 
sat down utterly strengthless. 
her own dwelling, staggered to the room where her 
child still lay, and dropped exhausted and almost life- 
less upon a sofa, still wrapped in her damp cloak, and 
A few 
moments, and it fell from her relaxed grasp, and stuck 
She had fallen into a death-like 


holding the poniard in her nerveless hand. 


quivering in the floor. 
slumber. 

The sun was up, and drying the dew from the wet 
earth, when Caroline awoke. There was the dagger 
sticking in the floor, and outstretched before the still 
open window, lay the body of her child. The morning 
wind had shaken the roses and honeysuckles about the 
sashes, and the corpse lay half buried in their scattered 
blossoms. The mother arose, and stood over him 
calmly and still. The red leaves lying on the shroud 
reflected a color like that of beautiful life over the 
marble face of the dead. 
heart. With a cold, 


brushed them away, and they fell in a shower over the 


the mother’s sad smile, she 
room. By degrees stern and bitter feelings again set- 
ted on her heart. She gazed on the lifeless boy, 
thought of his death-bed, of the cruel blow that had 
been stricken there—his touching entreaty for a sight 
of his father—the humiliating request wrung from her 
agonized spirit—that heartless note still lying crushed 
She thought of all that had driven her 
soul to thirst for revenge, and loathed herself for the || 
momentary return of tenderness that had unnerved her 
band when 
spurned, trampled upon her, and yet her fond woman's 
Oh, how 
the loathed the redeeming tenderness of her nature. 
How she despised her soul for its weakness of purpose. 
These stern, wicked reflections passed over her, each 


in her bosom. 


retribution was in its grasp. He had 


nature must awake to the sound of his voice. 


bringing its tribute of venom, ‘till her spirit was once | 
more entirely poisoned, and given up to thoughts of 
evil, 

While Caroline stood thus busy with her re-awa- 
kened purpose, her eyes bent vacantly on the corpse, 
and supporting herself by the table, the door opened, 
and a young man stood with the latch in his hand, hesi- | 
‘ating, as if doubtful of a kind reception. 
did not observe him, and, at length, though with evident | 
epidation, he advanced to the table, and respectfully 
touched the hand resting on its edge. 
~removed her hand, and looking haughtily in the intru- | 
der's face, demanded why he had forced himself upon 
ber solitude. The young man lofted disappointed and | 
burt, but his look was proud as he answered : 


Caroline 


Caroline started | 


OF 


At length she reached | 


| surely is. 


It seemed like mockery to || 


|| might cross our path. 
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“TI should not have intruded on your patience, Miss 


Parsons,”’ he said “after your unqualified refusal of my 


late proposition; perhaps there is a want of self-respect 


I thought of 


But I heard of your bereavement. 


[—" 


in it. 
your friendless and solitary position. 
thank you,” interrupted Caroline, 
but with a broken voice. “I am indeed be- 


reaved, and most desolate, but not heart-broken—not 


“ Thank you, 
hastily, 
yet.” She turned hastily away, dashed her,hand over 
her eyes to scatter the tears his sympat ad awa- 
kened, and moved rapidly across the room. 

The young man gazed earnestly upon her, but she 
made a gesture of impatience, as if it annoyed her to be 
so regarded, and to relieve his embarrassment, he 


| gathered up the rose leaves one by one, still scattered 


on the table. 
For some minutes Caroline walked hastily about the 


'room, her hand pressed to her forehead, and her man- 


|| ner becoming each moment more and more agitated. 


At length she stopped suddenly before the young man, 
laid her hand on his, and said in a voice that, from its 
mingled wildness and energy, thrilled to his very heart: 

“‘George, you have sought my hand when most men 
You 


love which has been wildly, madly exhausted on—on— 


would have scorned the gift. have wooed the 
nay, I cannot condescend to call him that which he too 
George Randall, do my behest in one thing, 
and [ am yours for good or for evil, for life or death.” 

The youth grasped her hand, but seemed staggered 
by this sudden appeal. He could scarcely comprehend 
that a boon which he had so humbly sued for, should be 
thus suddenly flung at his feet. There was something 
unnatural—startling, in it all. His soul was in tumult, 
and he hesitated in answering. 

Caroline’s face darkened. ‘Has my hand become 
worthless? Is any new stain upon it since the lass 
time it was sought, that you hesitate, before knowing the 
‘terms on which it is given?” she said se ornfully. 

“ Not so, not so; you wrong me,” replied Sergeun, 
in a voice of deep feeling. ‘“ I was bewildered, but did 


not hesitate. Whyshould 1? You can make no terms 


| worse than the sacrifice of society, friends, kindred; all 
'these I was compelled to make, before my hand was 
| offered 


‘to win you, and it is given. 


You have but to name the price at which I am 

Caroline’s eye kindled. She knew that he had sacri- 
ficed much in the pursuit of her love, and his chivalric 
devotion was grateful to her rankling and but half 
humbled heart. 


she said, blanching 


‘““Avenge me on hés father,” 


| white and pointing to the corpse—* avenge my wrong, 
jand I will be to you a very slave! will love you as 


Through good and 


woman never yet loved man. 


| through evil, I will cling to you—ay, to the very grave.” 


“Caroline,” replied the young man, turning pale 


with intense feeling, and yet speaking slowly and with 


_calm deliberation, as he gazed into her fiery and flashing 
“eyes, “Caroline, you but ask that which I had resolved 
‘upon months ago. Life, even with you, girl, would be 
but torture, if there existed a shadow of chance that he 
I have heard him speak your 
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name—have brooked his mocking smile already, when |) tree, and gazing mournfully on the heap of newly-pije, 
the blood has boiled in my veins as if it had been kin- | sods, as if, (to use one of Neal’s most beautiful expr. 


dled by the torch of a savage. 


and the earth is not large enough to contain that man 


and myself! 


challenge shall be sent from the altar. 


bridal shall see you a widow, or that man a corpse!” 


Caroline’s brow contracted as with a painful and 


sudden fl 
sudden 
“T wat 


h of memory. 


tion of her face, and said— 


1ited to that man by the most sacred bond 


known to me—the tie of honor—dishonor, the world 


calls it. 
were indeed so. 


ly. 


Challenge him !”’ she continued, fierce- 


Let the strife be mortal; and mark, George, in 


Give me a right to avenge you, and my | 


No, no; become mine, || 


sions,) she had buried her heart there, and was waitiny 
for the flowers to spring up out of it. : 
The mother was yet standing by that grave, as , 


The hour of || horseman dashed along the highway leading to th 


|house. He saw her still in that melancholy spot, ang 


She turned away to hide the | 


Were I to wed another while he is living, it || 


dying, let him know that his victim is not so valueless | 


as he thinks—let him feel to his innermost heart that 


her band is offered in reward for his death—that her | 


love ia given to his conqueror. 


Do this, and I am 


yours by any bond, this very night!” 


“My wife, by religious forms—will you be that?” 


exclaimed Randall. 


* Even so,” 


she replied, with a bitter smile, 


have good canse to avoid weak ties of this kind.” 


Sargeant’s brow flushed, but without answering, he 


went to the desk and hastily wrote a challenge. 
it was finished, he brought it to Caroline. 


When 


rang for a light, and proceeded to seal it with her own 


hand. 


Deliberately, and with steady fingers, as if it 


had been an ordinary note of invitation, she dropped 


the wax, and opening a secret drawer, took out a small 


opal seal, a rich and fanciful gem, its device, an eagle 


springing from his horse crossed the garden with rapid 
strides, heedlessly trampling down the flower-beds ; 
his path, while each heavy footprint sunk deep into th 
| yielding earth in his progress. The mourner was yer 
lost in mournfal thoughts, when Sargeant stood by her 
side, breathing hard through his shut teeth, and a dark 
| fire breaking through his large grey eyes. He thrust g 
| letter into her hand without speaking, and stood pak 
as death, and grinding his teeth with suppressed rag 
\as she read it. The letter was a refusal of Sargeant’s 
challenge, couched in terms of scornful insult—insult to 
| her. 


Not a word was spoken—not one. Their resp: 


rations came at intervals. Their faces, lips, and even 


| hands, were ashy pale. Their eyes met. The fierce 


spirit burning therein commingled, and marder was 


ah 


She read it, || 


engendered. There was a withering smile on her lips, 
and her hand was pale to the finger nails as she ex- 


| tended it, and grasped his. Together they went to the 


| house, still without speaking a word, their quick fou- 


steps spurning the gravel walk at every tread, their 
| hands interlocked, her eyes flashing, and his burning 
‘with a deep settled fire—the fire of stern purpose, and 
| deadly hate. They entered the room whence the child 
/had been removed. She threw open the desk, and 


ws : ° 
| took ‘ut a small rusty pistol; with her own steady 


: , , . ll» 4 . . 
sheltering a dove beneath his wing, and its motto, |! fingers she put in the bullet, and placed the percussion 
; ing 


“ Trust me.” 


gift to the woman who had indeed trusted him so 


fatally. 


lips as she pressed it down into the yielding Wax. 


She 


placed the challenge again into Sargeant’s hands, say- 
ing very calmiy—*~ 


““ Now leave me, that I may bury my dead.” 


The little grave was dug in the corner of the garden, 
shaded by a cluster of lime and orange trees, violets 


flushed the sods which were to cover it, the fragrance 


ef a large magnolia tree swept by with each passing || 


The seal had been Emmerson’s first | 


j 
| 
| 


} 


cap; then bowing her white face to Randall’s, avi 
| placing the weapon in his hand, she said in a low, dix 


A smile of cold, bitter meaning wregthed her || tinct whisper— 


“ This night, at nine, I will be ready for the bridal.” 
Randall grasped the pistol, wrung her marble fingers 
| convulsively, and left the house. 

| The bell rung a sharp summons. Caroline’s black 
|coachman and waiting-maid presented themselves be 


| fore her. She ordered the first to see that her scarcely 


}used carriage was brought to the door at nine, and 
| when he had departed, bade the latter bring forth a 


: : : . . . . i . . . f 
breeze, and the tinkling music of a fountain, as it drip- || dress of white satin and blond, which had been one 


ped over the rude stone basin which natare had formed || her festal dresses in happier times. 


for it, came’ pleasantly up from a valley near by. The 


mother had chosen a sweet and sheltered spot for the 


resting-place of her child, but yet it was a painful fune- 


ral. 


No man of God hallowed the scene, or bared his 
head in prayer, over that beautiful corpse. 


No solemn 


music arose through those shadowy branches, to conse- 


crate the grave. 


Black slaves brought forth the coffin of 


inlaid mahogany, and with serious faces lowered it to 


its narrow bed. 


The earth was heaped over it with a 


| 





The girl stared 
| with astonishment at this strange demand, but on lifting 
her eyes to those of her mistress, she met a terrible 
| brillianey there, which checked the expressions of 
wonder almost breaking from her lips. Awe-stricken 
‘and afraid, she went out, and soon returned with the 


splendid finery. A smile of fierce mockery wreathed 


| the lips of that unhappy lady as she took the glittering 
| vestments from her servant’s trembling hold, and cally 
‘bade her withdraw. The girl shrunk away, terrified by 


dull smothered fall—the square green sods were pressed lle strange belief of her lady's insanity, for there was 
one by one on the little mound, and then the slaves | 
went away slowly, and with tears staining their dusky | 


faces, leaving the Atheist mother alone by the rave of || 
She remained motionless, with folded 
arms and tearless eyes, leaning against the trunk of a! titude, she smodfl 


her first born. 


| something wild and yet wickedly sublime in that beau: 
| tiful face. 

With a cold ster 
the bridal robe. Mi 






omposure, Caroline put on the 
ically, and yet with nice ext 
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black hair, and bound her marble forehead with a/! He felt the shudder that crept through her frame, 
wreath of white roses, smiling a bitter, stony smile as || even to the fingers grasped in his. He dropped her 
her chill damp fingers performed their office. A jewel || hand as if about to relinquish it even then, after its 
box lay before her—a small ebony casket, with a wreath | fearful price had been paid. Then flinging his arms 
of tiny forget-me-nots inlaid in silver about the lock. | wildly about her form, he drew it to his bosom, and 
That, too, had been his gift, presented on the day her || pressed his lips to her white face. Again she shud- 
son was x week old—his gift, and he—the blood cur-| dered. It seemed as if he had thus imprinted the 
dled about her heart when she thought of the act |) brand of Cain which burned on his own forehead, indel- 
which might be doing even then. Still she seized the | libly upon her’s. They entered the carriaggggnd drove 
casket suddenly, as if she were grasping a serpent, | forth to seal their crime with a vow beful@@the pure 
forced open the lock, and untied a magnificent suit of || altar of Heaven. 

pearls upon the table. They were large pearls, full of They were married—those two sinful beings—and the 
moonlight lustre, yet she drew her hand slowly over her || bond of their crime was consummated. Then fell upon 
eyes, as if to clear their sight, for to her wild fancy, it | that woman a feeling of attachment wild and unnatural, 
wemed as if the white gems were each turning red |) for the partner of her sin—a passion like that which 
with a drop of blood at the heart. It was but a fleeting | binds the mother to the idiot, or the child most hide- 
delusion. That strange smile which seemed to mock || ously deformed, who has claims upon her sympathy. 
at her own weakness, came back to her lips. She took || When the sure footsteps of the law fell upon bis path, 
up the pearls, fastened the ear rings, bound the pure white || she would have shielded him by a confession that she 
bracelet above a hand almost crimson with murder, and || alone had perpetrated the mandee. and when that 
at last drew the snowy necklace slowly around her failed—when she saw him dragged from her home, and 
neck. It had been there once before, playfully entwined consigned to a criminal’s cell, she followed him to the 
by his hand. She remembered it—his words, his look | prison, and with a devotion worthy of a better cause, 


—every tifing; her face was for one moment convulsed, || ministered to his wants, consoled his forlorn condition, 
| 


and as the pearls touched her delicate throat, it con- || and remained firmly by his side through the trial, and 
tracted as if circled by the fingers of death. Yet, with || to the very day of his execution. 
a kind of gladiator love of self-torture, she wound them || The morning of that gloomy day at length dawned. 
but the tighter, and resolutely locked the clasp. Caroline was sitting by the murderer’s bed; he slept 
That fearful toilet was finished. Beautifui in her | heavily, and her position was a painful one, for his head 
yplendid agony, the bride seated herself, and stooping || rested upon her arm, and the weight bent her form for- 
forward, with her hands locked firmly, her white lips || ward ’till it almost lay across the pillow. Her fine hair 
slightly parted, and the gleaming teeth just percep- had broken loose, and lay in a black and half twisted 
tible underneath, she waited the coming of the bride- | mass upon her shoulder, casting her form into shadow, 
groom. | and increasing the pallid hue, ’till she looked passion- 
A noise came from without. The wretched woman | ate and thly as the head of Osgood's Cleopatra, that 
started, her hands were entwined more rigidly, and | last and splendid effort of his genius.” She bent 
each nerve seemed creeping through her frame with a | her cold cheek to that of the sleeper for a moment, and 
distinct life of its own. The carriage drove round, and | then softly withdrawing her arm, rested his head on the 
al was still again, Another ten minutes went by. A ! pillow. She lifted her hand, thrust it into her bosom, 
clock on the mantel-piece struck nine. An audible groan | and remained motienless for the space of several 
was wrung from her heart at each musical stroke. A ] minutes. When her hand again appeared, it was 
ow, sweet sound the clock gave forth, but to her it 1 clutched round the haft of a poniard, that which we 
wemed like the iron tones of a death knell. Again } have befure mentioned. She bent her pale head again 
tere was a sound from without. The garden gate || ., if to be certain that her companion stillslept. When 
opened, and swung to with a sharp jar. Rapid, heavy || satisfied of this, her fingers worked with a closer grasp 
votsteps smote along the gravel walk. The door was | about the poniard, it flashed out into the grey light, 
“rownopen, and Randall stood before her; his brown | descended, and was flung from that desperate hand 
hair lying in damp masses on his forehead, and big | to a corner of the dungeon. But this time its blade 
drops sparkling on the fierce curve of his upper lip. was warm and red to the haft. A change fell upon the 
a ie teh ted | = i face of that wretched being, her forchead contracted, 
the discharged a fous heros wins ne wisn } the hue of death came to her lips, and the small hand 
at rath J — P “ams which she had pressed hard against her side, wes crim- 
: /aroline arose, and walked steadily toward him. || son to the finger ends. With her hand still forcing the 
The fire of his large eyes was smothered, a mist was |! life blood back upon her heart, she crept to an oppo- 
upon them, and they quailed beneath her searching || site side of the bed, and stretching herself upon it, lay 
ok. She knew that the deed of death was done, and |} motionless. A moment, and her limbs faintly relaxed, 
cairo her hand. He dashed the reeking pistol | the hand fell red and wet from her side, and she never 
» almost crushed her hand in his own, and || moved again. . 
muttered, in a voice hoarse and indistinct — 
: hay iat us away. His blood will not yer *To be seem at his reem, corner of Chamber Street and 
ne altar. ) Broadway. 
3 ~ 
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When Randall was summoned to execution by the 
sheriff, he was found sitting on his bed, with the life- 
less form of his wife clasped to his bosom, and weeping 
over it as a mother might mourn over her first born. 
He looked up and smiled when informed that his time 
had come. With trembling limbs he stretched his cold 
burthen upon the bed, folded the hands softly upon 
her bosom, and touching her cold forehead with lips 
scarcely cold, turned away. 
They 


beautiful and gifted creature, who had tempted him to 


e buried together—the guilty man, and that 
evil. In each other’s arms, and sharing the same coffin, 
they were laid in unconsecrated earth both victims—for 
in substance, this tale is no fiction—to a wicked doc- 
trine promulgated by a woman lecturer—one who, in 
attempting to leap the barrier which so beautifully 
divides the sexes, became rejected by one, and justly 
despised by the other ; a woman who is now reaping her 
merited reward in the neglect and contempt alike of 
ha whom she disgraced and those whom she would 
u 


audaciously have rivalled ? 


Original. 
THE PREACHING OF POPE URBAN. 


BY JOSEPH BARBER. 

Tue following stanzas refer to the celebrated council held at 
Clermont, in Auvergne, towards the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury, at the instance of Pope Urban, the II., for the ostensible 
purpose of regulating the affairs of the church, but, in reality, 
to confirm the chivalry of Europe in their design of wresting 
the Holy Land from the Saracens. 
posed of an unheard of multitude of Priests, Princes and nobles, 
of Italy, Germany, France and Spain, ell willing and eager to 
receive the Pope’s injunctions with reverence and obedience. 
The enthusiasm kindled by the preaching of Peter, the Hermit, 
hecame a perfect furor after the council of Clermont. The 
first results were terribiy disastrous, 
ners of Guatier Sans Avoir, and the Hermit, set { for Pal- 
estine, only to perish by famine and the ‘sr na snes 
of Hungary, or before the walls of Nice. The 
was better organized, and its leaders, after losing more than 
two thirds of their gallant army, had, at length, the satisfaction 
of planting the banner of the cross upon the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. 


Waves the white standard of the church, o’er Clermont’s 
frowning walls, 


The city swarms with mail-clad men, and bright the sunshine | 


falls 
Qn 'broidered pevnoas, jewelled helms, on plumes—a tossing sea, 
And ali the gay and glittering pomp of knighthood’s panoply. 


The lances of the Rhine are there, the paladins of Spain, 

The haughty knights of Normandy, the nobles of Lorraine ; 

Tarentum’s purple banner streams o’er twice five hundred 
spears, 

And, centre of a radiant host, the Oriflamme appears. 

Neer since puissant Chivalry snatched up the avenging spear, 

Defied the spoiler to the lists, and ran his first career, 

Did herald’s voice, to joust or fray, bid forth so brave a band 

As now, within old Clermont’s walls, in arms together stand. 


High on a platform in the midet, stands one whose fiat dread, 

Outweighs all law, suspends all power, discrowns the proudest 
head ; 

Around, in gorgeous vestments clothed, Rome's lordly priests 
are seen, 

But Urban towers above them all, in majesty of mien. 


Hie triple crown is cast aside, his mantle edged with gold, 
And simple robes of snowy white the pontiff’s limbe enfold ; 
The Red Cross blazes on his breast, and in his soul the flame 
Of seal, beyond the power of fate to baflle or to tame. 


PREACHING OF 


The assemblage was com- | 


Millions, under the ban- || 


xpedition | 


POPE URBAN. 


He speaks, and in impassioned words his glowing though: 
find way, 

The epirit with Promethean touch has roused the failing clay 

With port erect and flashing eye, in accents firm and strong, 

He claims, as God’s vicegerent here, revenge for Christi 
wrong. 


“Think! Champions of the Cross,” he cries, “a God-defying 
race 

Have pitched their tents on Calvary, defiled each holy place; 

The Saviour’s miracles they scoff, His followers hold in chains, 

And o’er the soil that drank his blood, their paynim caliph 
reigns. 


“ Brothers in Christ, from the far East I hear the martyr’s cry, 

Your brethren writhe upon the Cross, beneath the scourge they 
die ; 

The daughters of Jerusalem are toys of heathen lust, 

And the foul walls that hide their shame, are reared on sainted 
dust. 


“The symbols of our holy faith, are marks for moslem scorn, 

And palmers tell—the famished few permitted to return— 

That on the bones of pilgrim dead, their altar-stones they 
raise, 


' And in the sepulchre of Christ, shout their false prophet's 


praise! 


“The sacrilege shall be atoned, ‘mid those blasphoming hordes 

Shall rage, with a resistless might, your God-avenging swords, 

"Till dim with sacrificial blood, dulled with the work of doom, 

Ye sheath them with victorious shouts, around the rescued 
tomb. 


“Rich are the plains of Palestine, her mountains cedar-crowned 

Glorious her olive-einctured hills, with blue streams winding 
round, 

And on her plains, like emorald isles clasped by a golden sa, 

Thick groves of palm the red sands dot, to tell where fountains 
be. 


“The presence of the Godhead once, those scenes with glory 
filled— 

The mountains trembled at His voice, the rushing waves wert 
stilled. 

God wills that ye reclaim the soil from sacrilege and shame, 

And I devote ye to the werk, in His most holy name. 


“I see, methinks, this valiant band, ranged on the Syr# 
shore, 

The white waves barring all retreat, the Infidel before, 

Refulgent o’er their serried ranks, the crescent banners shine 

And in their midst is borne, reversed, our faith’s dishonor! 
sign. 


“A rush as of ten thousand wings—a shout—a shock—and le 

Crushed by an avalanche of steel, down, down, the moslem £° 

Blood gouts have dimmed the crescent's sheen, the Caliph! 
flag is riven, 

And in his camp, as victors stand, the soldiery of Heaver 


“ And now, by God's authority, upon his church devolved, 

Your sins [ solemnly pronounce, remitted and absolved, 

To perish by your conquering sword, I doom the heathes 
brood, 

Bind the red cross upon your helms, and forth to Holy Root 


“*God wills it!’ In the hour of strife, be that your charg 
ery— 
‘God wills it!’ All that multitude with one wild shout rep!) 
And oft again, in after days, that dreadful war cry pealed, 
| Where fetlock deep in moslem blood, those warriors scour? 
1 the field. 
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THE GUILTY WIFE. 


Original. 
Tae. GUILTY Wirt. 
‘“Go—and sin no more.” 


Losety and sad was the heart of Emily Chilton. 
She had left her native land, with her pure mind unsul- 
lied by the follies of the fashionable world, and at the 
early age of fifteen had laid aside the discipline of her 
school for the pageantry of a bride, to gratify the ambi- 
tion of her parents, whose bhssful experience of wedded 
life, led them to hope their daughter's happiness and 
interest were both secured by the desired union, forget- 
ting the bond of love which had made their trials seem 
so light—the socthing sympathy of congenial! hearts 
which shared each other’s sorrows. ‘‘ But Emily is so 
young,” they said, “‘and so gentle, she will be easily 
won by kindness and indulgence, and Captain Chilton 
is well calculated to guide her affections.””. And mild 
and gentle she was, and pliable the material which in 
proper hands would have been moulded into perfect form 
—but, alas! for human guidance. 


A boyish ambition, which he dignified by the name of | 


patriotism and courage, had induced Louis Chilton to 


join the American navy, and, as in those days promo- 


tion came not so tardily, and anxious hearts waited not 
as now, until their laurels withered above the frosty 


brow of age ere they received the meed of long tried 


service, Louis had attained the dignity of Captain while , 


he was still young enough to prove his gratitude for his 
country’s favor, by the prospect of a long life devoted to 
his country’s good; but the unexpected acquisition of a 
large fortune, by the death of a distant relative, proved 
too great a temptation, and as it was necessary that he 
should personally attend to his estate, he easily satisfied 
It cost 
him some pangs to separate from those with whom he 


himself it was best to resign his commission. 


Was accustomed to associate, but a sailor must be ever 
forming new ties, and Louis had none but those of 
casual acquaintance to sever. 

Among his earliest recollections, and mingled with 
sweet tones of his mother’s voice, were the soft airs of 


’ sung 


Normandy, and many a song of “la belle France,’ 
to him by lips now hushed in the stilly sleep of death; 
but the ardent wish to visit his mother’s home stil! lived 
in the bosom of her son, and the occasional tours which 
he had been obliged to make in his professional capacity, 
had afforded him but little opportunity vo gratify his 
desire, and now that he might claim a goodly portion of 
that “land,” he determined to take immediate posses- 
He had met 


Emily Russell at a party, and was struck with her sweet 


son; but he wished not to go alone. 


lace and simple manners, and thought if he could gain 
te affection of that youthful heart, what a lovely flower 
© would transplant from the “wilds of America” to 
that hot-bed of vice and fashion, Paris. It has been 
often said that our sex is fascinated by an officer's uni- 
‘orm. I know not how it is, but either the dress or the 
man, have peculiar tact in making themselves agreeable. 
| more than half suspect there is a lurking vanity at the 
*ottom, which makes us think their glittering epaulettes 


tnd tinsel show, brings ourselves into more conspicuous 


“notice, certain it is that Emily was pleased and flattered 
by the attention of the fine looking Captain Chilton, and 
it needed not much persuasion to obtain her consent to 
his wishes. 

Two years had passed since these events had occurred, 
and amid the festive scenes of the gay world, Emily had 
almost forgotten she had a heart to be won and neglected 
the all-important duty of securing her husband's affection. 

her 


Tis true he treated her not unkindly, : gave 


unlimited sway of his purse, and conseqf@ntly their 
occasional interviews were not clouded by reproaches or 
complaints; but the heart of woman yearns with an 
aching void which nothing less than the “untold wealth 
of heart” can satisfy. 

Among the constant visitors at Emily's soirées, was 
the young Count de L . Gay, witty, and a devoted 
admirer of his fair hostess, need I say he was a most 
welcome guest. She never chid him that he came too 
often or staid too late. There seemed a spell which 
chained her to his society—drew forth her best feelings, 
and those superior powers of conversation, which Emily, 
almost unknown to herself, possessed. And then it was 
so pleasant for him to correct her little mistakes, in a 
language which few but natives speak correctly, and she 
was so submissive, and so grateful, for what she deemed 
his disinterested attention. 


The Count de L 
let it not be supposed that a young heart, unguarded but 


was not utterly depraved, but 


by mere morality, can pase the ordeal of Parisian life 
unscathed, unless clad in the panoply of unyielding 

, piety—the shafts of temptation will pierce the frail bar- 
rier of feeble resolves, which are formed in almost every 
breast before they are exposed to its influence. 

He had discovered Emily’s feelings towards him long 
befo was aware of them herself, but unwilling to 
lose hi ntage, which he feared would be the case 

| should he m her by a profession of his attachment, 
he silently allowed her to live on in the pleasing delusion. 

Such was the state of things when he was called away 
for a few months. His last words at parting were filled 

with meaning and spoke volumes to the heart of Emily. 
After his departure she grew listless and unhappy—her 
soirées lost their charms, and she secluded herself under 
Her husband she seldom met, 
and when she did, he found his once gay Emily quiet 
Five long weeks had she waited the 
She began 
to fear it was only the whisperings of her own heart 

Thus we found her 
She had watched for 


him in vain, and worn out with suspense, she almost 


the plea of indisposition. 


aud melancholy. 
return of the Connt, and yet he came not. 


which taught her to think he loved. 
at the commencement of our tale. 


gave up hope, and when at last he came, and in the joy 
of meeting forgot they must ever part again, he poured 
forth the treasures of his love, and thought not of those 
ties which bound her to another; and the lovely, gifted 
Emily Chilton sacrificed her honor and ber duty at the 
shrine of guilty love. 

And where was he who had sworn at God's altar to 
protect and cherish her? Could he not warn her of her 
perilous situation? Alas! he thought not of her—he 

,had long since ceased to seek his happiness in his 





THE GUILTY WIFE. 


domestic circle, and found attractions in the captivating | 
round of pleasure to which his abundant resources gave 
him easy access, and left his young wife to the guidance | 
of her own inclinations. True, she had some misgiv- | 
ings, and ever and anon the ‘still, small voice’ of her | 
mother’s prayer ‘lead her not into temptation,’ whispered 
to her ‘beware!’ but the fitful gleam of virtue paled 
amid the lurid atmosphere of love, which Count de L 
so often vowed should be always sunshine—and Emily 
fell. © 

We will not attempt to describe the feelings of her | 
husband when he was informed of her flight—grief for 
the misery which he saw she had accumulated for the 
future, and remorse for his own neglect, determined him 
to lose no time in seeking her retreat, and using every 
means to inducé her return to virtue. Long and 
patiently did he search for her in vain; when, walking 
one warm afternoon among the lovely vineyards in the 
south of France, he sought rest and refreshment in one 
of the neat little cottages by the way-side. Scarcely had 
he seated himself when the well-known figure of his 
wife passed rapidly through the adjoining room and fied 
from the cottage. He strove to follow her, but she was 
soon lost in the intricate windings of the vineyard. 

The laborers of France are contented to take their 
mid-day meal of bread and garlick with their bottie of 


claret, under the vines where they gather their fruit, and 


knowing the communicative disposition of these persons, 
Captain Chilton inquired of them to whom the cottage | 


belonged. They told him it was the property of the | 
Count de L 


poor relation of his, who was dependent on his bounty; | 


, that the lady whe occupied it was a 


that she was seldom seen abroad, and received no com- | 
They | 
if she | 


d her || 


pany except the ogcasional visits of the Count. 
could tell nothing of her, whence she ca 
was happy. Once she had been seen w 
fair complexion and blue eyes led them 
was a foreigner. She was charitable to those who 
applied at her door for alms—but, on no occasion had 
they been able te cenverse with her. 

The next day Captain Chilton wrote to his wife en- 
treating permissien to visit her, but received no answer. | 


Disheartened but not hopeless, he wrote again. 


ppose she | 


My sTict. pear Emtty:— 
Let me beg of you te see me once more, and persuade | 
you to leave the paths of sin, before you feed upon the bitter 
fruits which you have garnered there. Let the past be buried } 
in oblivien, return to America, and dedicate the remainder of | 
our life to the fulfilment of those duties which my inattention | 
ne caused you to neglect, and I will endeavor to guard ym} 
with the pure devotion of a brother's love.” 


But Emily could not see him, she knew she had for- | 
feited her right to his protection—that as his wife she 
could not meet him; and, although his generous offer of 
brotherly affection, made her feel from what she had | 
fallen, it sounded cold on the ears which bad heard such || 
soft music from the syren tongue of seductive love. She i 
began already to feel those tones had become less ter- | 
der, and the visits of the Count less frequent, but he had |) 
taken care she should waat no comfort which money | 
could procure, and his poor victim was centent to bask | 
in the sunshine of his presence, at such times as suited 
his convenience to pass a few hours with ber. 





‘ture of the little Adelé. 
|love opened the fount of virtuous feelings, which had 


To her husband’s letter she returned but few words— 


“It is in vain—leave me to my lot—yet deem me not ungrsp. 


|| ful for your kindness, and plead for me when my parents sha 


hear of my disgrace—be as lenient as your judgment y 
allow to the faults of Emiy,” 
Weary and discouraged, Captain Chilton returned tp 
Paris. To all the letters of her parents, he simp); 
answered—*“ Emily is well.”” His conscience would no 
permit him to tell them the consequence of his neglect 


of the treasure they had committed to his care, and }y 


still indulged a latent hope, that when she should have 


become sated with her present mode of life, and con- 
vinced of the fragile tenure on which she held the affee. 
tions of the Count, Emily would consent to return to her 
native country. 

Meanwhile the Count de L was pursuing his 
pleasure at Bordeaux—sufliciently near Emily to visi 
her whenever he was inclined to do so; but he daily fe’: 
she had less influence ever him, although it would seem 
an additional tie had bound them together, in the person 
of her infant daughter, but he knew not a father’s feelings 
And Emily, found 


a new source of consolation for his absence, in the nur- 


because he felt not a father’s rights. 
The first emotions of a mother’s 


been so long sealed by crime. She could now reali 
her parents’ misery when they heard of her degradation, 


for she knew not they had been spared the tale of woe; 


|and she resolved, so soon as her health would permit 


her to undertake the journey, she would return to them, 
a guilty but repentant child, for she knew a mothers 


| arms would be ever ready to embrace her, when all else 


would turn from her in scorn. 


“ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after 
many days.” 


This beautiful metaphor of Holy Writ, is taken from 
the custom of the Egyptaina, whose country being inu 


dated by the Nile, at the time of sowing their grain 


nearly until harvest, cast their seed upon the water, 


| which, in due time sinks into the earth, and “ after many 


days, they see the fruit of their labor,” and gather thei 


| sheaves rejoicing. 


Thus it was with Emily—the good seed which hac 


been sown while her young heart was in all its pristine 


|| purity, although so long hidden by the waves of viee and 


afiliction, began to spring up in her heart, the omniscient 
eye of an overruling Providence had watched that ger, 
which warmed by the beams of the “ Sun of Righteow 
ness,” was now to bring forth fruits meet for repentance 

One bright moonlight evening, as she sat gazing up 
her slumbering infant, and thinking its angel innocent’ 
might shield her from temptation and danger, # 
was startled by footsteps beneath her window; 4 boy 
handed her a letter and disappeared. It was from 
Count—he informed her, “that circumstances ™ 
occurred which induced him to marry a lady of mu 
beauty and high birth. He hoped Emily would v0 


judge him too harshly—he would often think of ber 


should always provide for her, but they must not met 
again.” The blow was heavy but it was sent in mer) 
and did not break the bruised reed. Emily deigned™ 
answer; she merely returned the key of the cotts® 
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THE GUILTY 


and having disposed of the jewels and wardrobe which || 


her parents had given her, took passage for herself and 
child for New-Orleans. | 
There, although a stranger in her own country, she 


soon found friends, who interested by her sweet face 


and desolate condition, obtained for her the means of || 


subsistence. She had been well educated and her long 
residence in France had enabled her to acquire a pro- 


ficiency in the language, and in the humble capacity of 


teacher of French and music, Emily found more quiet | 


happiness, than when as the courted and flattered bride 
of Louis Chilton, she revelled in the gilded saloons and 
splendid misery of a life in Paris. 

And Adelé, too, began to totter beside her mother, as 
she went to teach her pupils, and tried to lisp after them 
“parlez vous,” and “ bon soir,” to be sure it sounded as 
much like Greek as French, but then her infant efforts || 
seemed to Emily very precocious in a babe of a year and | 
a half old. 


She had written to her mother soon after her arrival, | 


giving her an account of all that had transpired since she || 
last heard from her, and begging a few lines to assure her || 
She || 


told her she was living in honest independence on the |, 


the was forgiven and remembered with affection. 
proceeds of her own exertions, and needed no pecuniary || 
assistance, but her heart yearned for that consolation | 
and sympathy, which she who gave her birth alone could | 
Mr. | 
Russell received a letter from Captain Chilton informing | 
him that Emily had left France and gone he knew not || 
whither. On making another attempt to see her he } 
found the cottage closed, and all the neighbors could tell || 
him, was that the Count de L 
few days before had made the same inquiries concerning ] 
“the lady,”” and they presumed he was quite as ignorant 
Louis still hoped she || 
had gone to America, and he begged Mr. Russell, if| 
such should be the case, to find the place of her abode, || 
and receive her with kindness. | 


| 


give. She had not long to wait for an answer. 


: i} 
was married, and a || 


of her residence as themselves. 


Most welcome then were the tidings which Emily’s } 
letter conveyed to the stricken heart of her parents. || 
They wrote to her to meet them at Savannah in the ! 
ensuing fall, and left the little village where they had |! 
resided since their marriage, to follow her to the “ sunny | 
south,” and after six months of loneliness at New- |, 
Orleans, in the arms of her natural protectors, the | 
weary dove found rest. 


“See, see, mamma,” lisped the little Adelé, “ who is H 
that gentleman coming up the lawn?” \ 


Emily fixed a long, earnest gaze upon the stranger— | 
and ere she could speak, was fled to the breast of her | 
husband. Forgive, Louis,” 


she murmured, “ forgive | 
your repentant wife.” 


And did Louis Chilton spurn from him one whom he | 
felt was more “ sinned against than sinning?” No—he | 
looked upon her chastened features and knew her af- | 
fictions had been sanctified, and he clasped her to his } 
borom—the future resting place of all her joys and | 
rrows. 
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And are there those, who from mistaken ideas of 
delicacy and honor, would blame his decision? “ Let 
him who is without sin among you cast the first stone.” 

D. M. H. 


Original. 
WYOMING. 


I. 
Vate of the hills, Wyoming! 
Begirt by greenwood mountain walls, 
Where day’s last sun-tints sleep, and fling, 
From al! their emerald coronals, 
Soft shadow o’er thy vine-wreathed halls: 
Thou art Sylvania’s highland home, 
Though no Ben Lomond’s eyrie-crest, 
Bendeth its pines above thy breast, 
When winter’s tempests come. 
It. 
Ere Freedom in her eagle-flight, 
Spread her pure pinions o’er thy vale, 
The wild-rose blossomed on the height— 
The rill laughed many a merry tale, 
In its wild leap adown the dale— 

Thy haunts the lonely red-man sought, 
And the young Lackawannock bore 
His bounding skiff along its shore, 

With nature’s skill, untaught. 


ll. 
Gone are the wigwams of his race, 
The bow has fallen, the whoop is still, 
The leaves of Autumn hide their place 
Of rest, on every haunted hill, 
B sy rock and fountain rill,— 
dly etands their forest-tree, 
Sha the jasmine of the dell, 
And Cynthia sheds the same soft spell, 
From her blue canopy. 
Iv. 
The villa with its nooks of shade, 
And the neat cottage, Wyoming! 
Peep from each plain and skirted glade, 
Wrought by Art’s fair imagining, 
*Mong Autumn fruits, and flowers of Spring— 
Nor Rosia on the Sabine field, 
Nor the rich valleys of the Rhine, 
From tuaiip-branch and trellised vine, 
Beauties, more luscious, yield. 
v. 
And it is meet that such a home, 

Be hallowed by the sleeping brave, 
Whose spirits, in sweet memory, come, 
Forth from their monumental grave, 
By Susquehannah’s murmuring wave, 

And mingle in the simple grief 
Of desolate birds—and in the shade 
Of eve, with zephyr, haunt the glade 
And kiss each trembling leaf. 
H.W. WW. 
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OR, THE PRETTY HAY-MAKER. 


A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LAFITTE,’ ‘CAPT. KYD,’ ‘ THE QUADROON,’ 
* BURTON,’ ETC., ETC. 
PART IL. 
“Love laughs at locksmiths.” 
Tar memory of the hour's téte-a-téte with the hand- 
some young angler beneath the shadow of the old apple- 
tree, was all that sweetened, after his departure for 


Charleston, the bitter cup of Biddy’s domestic servitude. 


| company with! 


At length, her amiable sister, Euphrosia, heard of this 


interview, through a rustic called Mike Moore; who 
witnessed it and told it in petty jealousy. 
ing a visit to a neighbor’s that the intelligence was 
whispered into her ear. That Biddy should have a 
beau first, and a ci¢y beau, that was not to be endured , 
by a young lady of her temperament. She made no 
delay in hastening home to vent her rage upon the 
lovely victim of household ill-humor. Biddy was sit- 
ting in the door pearing apples for a dumpling, and was 
singing, as her sister approached— 


** Some love to roam, 
Away, from home—” 


’ cried Miss Euphrosia, untying 


“ Yes, you little jade,’ 
the strings of her bonnet and removing it from her head 
with a flushed countenance; “ yes, some love to roam, 
miss! in hay-fields, under apple-trees, miss! with stran- 
gers, miss! I'l] puta stop to this kind of pretty business 
very quick, miss !”’ 

“What's the matter, ’Phrosia?’” cried the mother, 
r hand 
now 7” 


coming out of the dairy with a roll of butt 
which she was working; “ what's the ja< 
and she cast an angry and suspicious maternal glance 
towards the silent, conscious Biddy. 

“Done, mother! she has been flirting and fooling 
with a young city gentleman she’s got acquainted with 
some how. Yes, when she should have been making 
hay she was making love! I wish,” she added, spite- 
fully, on reflecting how much she had herself missed, 
“| wish I had never let her go to the meadow! But 
who'd have thought it?” 

By degrees’ Biddy’s mother got the whole tale from 
the mortified and indignant Miss Euphrosia; when she 
turned full upon the culprit, who with her blushing face 
half hid in the dark curls that fell around it, bent her 
head over the pan of apples to hide her confusion. She 
was rather angry than intimidated, and while she feared 
her nother’s wrath she could not but secretly smile at 
her sister’s vexation and her own triumph. 

“‘ So, jade !"’ cried the mother, stepping up to her and 
stooping so as to bring her face upon a level with her's; 
so, you have been encouraging beaux! Pretty hay- 
I'll teach you how to make hay! I'll 
What right have you to 


making this! 
give you beaux to be sure! 
speak to a man? 


* Coutinued from page 17. 


It was dur- | 


What right have you to let a man | 


|| despise me now! 


OR, THE PRETTY HAY-MAKER. 


|| speak to you? A whole hour under the apple-tree »: 


that old fool, my husband, snoring away all the time, |) 
wager ! 
lop! 
“I don’t know, mother,” said Biddy. 
“Don’t know! You shall tell! 
better than you should be, yet! 


that! 


Oh, you little deception-piece ! Oh, you to. 


Who was the man?” 


You’! get to be , 
But I'll take care o 
I'll make you tell who the villain is you keep 


Won't tell! We'll see! Put dow 


| that apple-pan—put it down I say and come with me w 


the attic!” 

Biddy obeyed and silently followed the cross old 
woman to a little dark room opening upon the roof ; 
the old farm house. 

“Now, miss!”’ said her mother, taking breath, “hen 
you shall stay shut up just one week on bread and water 
I'll cure your love and flirts! One week shall you stay, 
and then a week more if you don’t let me know who it 
was Mike Moore saw you billing and cooing with unde 
the apple-tree! Will you tell, jade?’’ 

““T don’t know, mother,” said Biddy, vexed a 
weeping. 

“ Don’t know, mother,’”’ mocked Miss Euphrosia, fron 
the bottom of the stairs; ‘lock her up, mamma, and 
let’s see if it’s ‘don’t know, mother,’ at the end of tle 


week! There is nothing like lock and key and bread 


|| and water for love and obstinacy!” 


Finding she'could get no confession from Biddy, her 
mother locked her in, though not without leaving bers 
large quantity of wool for her to card before night, say: 
ing she should have enough work to do, “ if she was 
locked up.” 

Left alone, the youthful prisoner sat for a long time 
upon the edge of the low bedstead that nearly filled the 
room, and the tears trickled silently down her bright 
cheek. But Biddy’s spirit was not such as readily bows 
to grief. It was keenly alive to injustice and could ne 
endure insult or wrong. She reflected upon her situe 
tion, and felt that she was the victim of a species © 
domestic tyranny that might last until life itself ended 
She felt she had done nothing to deserve all she daly 
suffered at the hands of her mother and sisters; av 
that in the present instance she was blameless. She 
knew not the name of her admirer. She had, therefore, 
told no falsehood. She felt she was unjustly and wrong: 
fully punished. 

“ Am I to endure this for life?” she said, her dar 
eyes flashing and her cheek burning; “no, I will be® 
slave no longer! I will quit this hateful house this ve" 
night! I will go to the city and seek for employmet! 
Other young girls haye gone there and are doing well 
Why may not I? I have to work and slave here # 
home, a common drudge—I can be placed in no wor 
condition in the city; and I may, at least, find peopl 
Oh, dear! this way I live® 


I tremble now at ™ 


that will be kind to me! 
home will break my spirit! 
mother’s or sisters’ step, or the sound of their voices. * 
will tremble no longer! I will run-away and take 
of myself. The day may come when they will be gist 
to have the privilege of speaking to me, much a ther 
The West-Chester stage past 
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BIDDY WOODHULL; OR, THE 


cate at five o’clock to-morrow morning. If I can possi- 
bly escape from this room I will be at the gate before 
sy one is up and take it! I have five shillings of my 
wn, and the fare is only half a dollar.” 

Having formed this resolution in her mind, Biddy 


looked round her little chamber and collected all the 


scanty apparel that she could call her own into a bundle | 


which she hid beneath the bed. She arranged more 
neatly a pretty artificial in her Sunday hat, smoothed out 
he ribbons and prepared all her travelling costume, as it 
should be. Soon as she had got all things ready for her 
elopement, she sat down and began diligently to card 


the wool her mother had left for her day’s task, the 


|} 
mean while thinking of her apple-tree lover, and singing : 


“They told me not to love him, 
They said that he would prove 
Unwerthy of so rich a gem 
As woman’s priceless love, 
“What is that caterwauling up there in the loft, you 


niss,” cried the gentle Euphrosia; “ mother didn’t lock 


you up there to sing, I guess!” 

Biddy ceased her song and continued her carding, 
while her thoughts busily ran upon the mode in which 
All at once she laid 


The 


she could best effect her escape. 
down her cards and stepped softly to the door. 


lock was a large stout one, and the bolt went deep and | 


irmly into its bed! A few moments examination con- 


vineed her she could not move it. Shaking her little 


plodding head she approached the window and softly 


opened it. It was what is called a dormant win- 


feet the 


) 


dow. For several 


from it to the eaves, from which it was twelve feet to || 


the ground. 
much misgivings ; to slide safely down the roof and then 
descend to the ground, was a feat she hardly dare 


She surveyed this mode of egress with 


‘tempt. Yet she could see no other mode of escape, 
and resolved to attempt it towards morning, if she could 
tad any thing by which to let herself down from the 
mom. After a long search for a cord or a hank of yarn, 
and not being able to find any, she was forced to give up 
wl thoughts of this mode of egress. Again she ap- 
proached the door and carefully examined the lock. It 
promised to resist all efforts to move it. She was ready 


give up all hopes of escape unless by the dangerous 


passage of the roof, the height of which intimidated her. | 


As her eyes wandered over the door she saw that a 
“rew was loose in one of the hinges. 
wecurred to her that if it were possible to remove the 
‘ages she might escape at midnight through the door, 


and so by stealing down stairs, softly pass out of the | 


house by the back door, which, as is customary in farm- 
"rs houses, was always left on the latch. 


With an eager touch she tremblingly took hold of the 
‘“sened screw. It yielded,. and a few revolutions 
Placed it in her hand. ‘There were two more in the 
‘me hinge and three in the hinge below, all five of 
“tich, on examination, seemed to be too firmly driven 
be removed without a screw-driver. After a moment's 
lection, Biddy recollected there was an old case-knife 
“®g some nails and rubbish in a trunk beneath the 

She soon had it in her hand, and to her delight, on 


steep roof descended | 


Instantly the idea | 


PRETTY HAY-MAKER. 


trial, found that it fitted the heads of the screws. 
To make sure, she applied herself to startone of them. 
After a little exertion it yielded! Great was her joy at 
this promise of success. The second also gave way to 
her broken knife, and in a few minutes she had loosened 
| all five of them a single turn in their bed. 
“Now,” said she, with triumph, “ all I have to do is 
|to take off the hinges when every body is asleep and 
walk quietly out of the house. I feel already free! 
| What will sister, Euphrosia, say! Oh, what will mother 
do? Sally ’ll be glad, because I shall be out of the way 
of offering temptation to her awkward sweet-heart, John 
Burn!” 
“What are you at here, miss?’’ suddenly cried her 
“T’ve been listening 


What 


|| mother, bolting into the room. 
|| and hant heard a bit of carding for ten minutes ! 
are you doin’, jade, with that old knife?” 

“Nothing, mother,” said Biddy, throwing it behind 

the bed. 

“Nothing, I'll promise you! Ob, you are a good-for- 
nothing !? Here the old woman looked at her carding. 
|| ** Not two bats of wool carded, as I’m a living woman! 

What have you been doing all this while? Tell me, or 
I'll wallop you if you was fifty years old !” 

“T’ve been carding.”’ 

“Carding!” repeated her mother, scornfully; “I 
could do in five minutes what you have been two whele 
hours at! Well, you don’t go to bed this night, nor I 
| neither, ‘till you get that wool all carded and batted, so 
“you know what's best for yourself!’ 

Here the maternal jailor was leaving the little prison 
in which she had confined our heroine, but turned back 
to say— 

“ Don’ filet me hear any more singing, miss, if you do, 
I'll tie a Bandkerchief over your mouth, and see how 
you'll like that! I shall be in after 
| night’s milking to see if you have done your task.” 


Come now, work! 


With this parting admonition she left her to her soli- 
tude and carding. 

|| “Oh, how glad I am she did not get the knife,”’ said 
|| Biddy, as her mother closed the door at the stair-foot ; 
|“now I have that I don’t care how much she scolds. 
| Oh, I wish the night would come. Well, if I don’t card 
| this wool, I see it will interfere with my plan of escape, 
| for mother ‘ll set up all night to make me doit. I'll 
work hard and have it done when she comes in and then 
Dear, delightful 
It will then find 


| she’ll let me alone ’till morning. 
morning, that is to give me freedom! 
the bird flown from its cage!” 

Biddy now set herself industriously to ply her task. 
She was naturally studious, and labor was rather a 
pleasure than a toil to her. As the stn set she com- 
| pleted her “stint,” and soon afterwards she received 

the anticipated visit of her amiable mother. }Mrs. 
| Woodhull looked sharply at ber “ bats” and then east 

her eyes round the room and looked under the bed tow 
see if none of the wool had been concealed to lesson the 
task. 

“ Well, girl, you have got through, I see. It's woll 
for you you have. To-morrow I'll give you something 
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BIDDY WOODHULL; 


Here, ’Phrosia, || from the lower hinge, careful, the while, to — the 
bring your sister up her supper.” | door i in its place, lest it should fall upon her head, o, 

Biddy heard a light malicious laugh from below, and || ‘worse still, upon the floor, and so betray her by the 
the gentle Euphrosia appeared with a tin dipper filled } noise! She had drawn one out, and was turning the 
with water, in one hand, and a plate of the crust of | | second, when the knife slipped from her grasp, and {el 
bread held in the other. She could hardly conceal her | at her feet with a sharp startling sound! 
exultation beneath a look of assumed compassion. Pla- i she held her breath, while her heart ceased to bea 


else you'll not get through quite so easy. 


Involuntarily 


. . . | . . . © 
cing them on a chair she gave the prisoner a g!ance of |Full two minutes she remained immoveable, listening 


| to learn if the noise had disturbed any one ; but al 


malicious pleasure, made her a ‘contemptuous curtsy, | | 


and left the room. Biddy would have cried with vexa- | was silent. Every one slept save herself. Again she 


and the last 


tion if she had not determined on flight from her tor- | renewed her work with more caution, 


mentors; as it was, she smiled quietly like one conscious 
of having the victory. 


!’? said her mother,. in 


“ There is your supper, trollop! 
her usual cross tone; “bread and water, just as I 
promised you! It’s all you'll get ’till your week’s out. 
Now, you go to bed and don’t let me hear any more sing- || 
ing.” 

“No, ma’m,” said Biddy, calmly and quietly. 

“‘ You are quite cured, I see, with your being shut up. 
Oh, yes, I'll bring down your high look and proud spirit. 
Lovers! City beaux! I guess you'll care "bout em after 
a week’s living on bread and water! Now to bed, for |) 
I'll have you get out of it bright and early.” 

With this the old woman left her and went down 


” 


stairs, from whence Biddy heard the hateful laughter of | 
the tender Miss Euphrosia as she asked her mother how || 


she relished the bread and water. 


“Yes, they may laugh to-night and I will laugh to- || 


“This hateful bread! They 
If I should stay 


No one can 


morrow,” said Biddy. 
have given me what no body can eat. 
here they would positively starve me! 
blame me for running away from such a home—for leav- 
ing such an unnatural mother and sister.” 

Biddy drank a little water but left the stalé®crust un- | 
touched ; then placing her bundle on a chair, and her || 
neat Sunday bonnet upon it, and laying her old case- 
knife beneath her little pillow, she threw herself upon 


her bed without undressing, and was soon buried in pro- 


found sleep. Accustomed to wake at dawn to build all 


the fires, she did not fear oversleeping herself; on the | 


| ser »w slowly yielded to her knife. The next moment, 


! with a bounding pulse, she drew it forth from its 
| intesiegd bed with her fingers. 
| The most difficult part was now to be achieved. The 
|| door was made of heavy oak plank, and she feared that 
lin displacing it, she might, from want of strength and 
‘light, let it fall to the ground. She was, however, not 
ja girl to be checked by possible obstacles. Standing 
|| up, she felt for the bolt which alone held the door, and 
} as she did so, scarcely could she refrain from smiling « 
| the emphasis with which she recollected her mother 
had last turned it to secure her, as if she had said, 
| Good bolt, I can safely trust you !” 

Fertile in expedients, Biddy, on finding the bolt would 
|| easily slide out from the side in which it was so strongly 
|| imbedded, to prevert the door falling upon her when 
} she should move it, drew, without noise, her bed: 
|| stead along, ‘till a corner of it pressed against the door, 
|| and served as a supporter. Having made this cautious 
} preparation, she took hold of the door by the side o 
|| which the hinges had hung, and exerting all her 
| strength, drew it bodily towards her. As the bolt lef 
|| its socket, the whole weight of the door was supported 
| an instant upon her arm, which soon gave out, when it 

fell heavily over upon the bed which her sagacity bad 
| placed to receive it. A dead sound, not very loud, was 
| all the effect it produced. She paused, and listened to 
see if the noise had awakened any one, when, finding 
|| all was still as before, she began to indulge the joyft! 
emotions that filled her bosom at the prospect of 


contrary, while asleep, she retained the consciousness of || securely effecting her escape. 


the purpose she had in view, and this consciousness | 


caused her to wake just after midnight. She instantly, 
but lightly, started to her feet, and looked out of the win- 
dow to learn ‘from the stars, which shone brightly, the 
hour. 
of morning, she resolved at once to effect her escape 
from the house and wait by the road-side for the stage. 

Listening some time, and finding the whole house 


still, she put on a neat calico dress, her cottage hat, 


and best shoes, and sticking her old green parasol |) 


through the knot of her bundle, she took the broken 
knife from beneath the pillow, and approached the 


door, 


she succeeded in drawing the first screw. In a few 
seconds the other followed, and the upper hinge was 
liberated from the door! Inspired by her success, to 
active exertion, the fair girl stooped to draw the three 


Though she could discover in the east no traces | 


After pausing to be sure that all was quiet | 
below, she felt for the hinges, (for the room was lighted |, 
only by the stars, ) and after a few awkward attempts, | 


Taking up her bundle, and feeling in her bosom 
|, ascertain if her little purse of five shillings was safe, she 
knelt down by her bed side, and softly and piously » 
peated the “ Lord’s prayer,” a beautiful series @ 
petitions that, poor girl, she much needed to put up * 
|such atime. Then witha light heart and a lighter #? 
ishe crossed the prostrate door of her little prison. Ae 
customed to traverse the whole house in the dark, # 
found no difficulty im feaching the narrow angular sti 
way that led to the large family room below. Softly # 
a kitten and with as stealthy a step, she descended the 
|| stairs and opened the door at its foot and entered 
room below. All was still, save the monotonous ticking 
of the old clock standing in the farthest corner, and the 
occasional sharp chirp of a cricket on the hearth, wher 
a faint gleam showed the half-buried fire. She li 
to detect any sound from her mother’s room, which 
lon one side of the family room, or from her 
which was on the other. She could a ad hear her father 
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snoring. Gaining confidence she stole across the wide 
room and laid her hand, dark as it was, readily upon the | 


wooden latch! She hesitated ere she raised it, for a 


feeling of loneliness and desolation came suddenly over 1 


her! She was leaving the house of her infancy—the 
roof of her child-hood, perhaps for ever! her father, 
too, whom she loved, possibly never to see him more! 
She felt desolate, and her heart swelled with grief at the 
cruel fate that should drive her thus young and unpro- | 
tected from the home which should have been the natural | 
asylum of her youth and innocence. And whither was 
she to go? For what was she to exchange her present 


unhappy lot? Was she going to a happier one? 


Such were the thoughts that passed through her mind t 
as she stood with the latch half lifted in her fingers ; but | 
The next moment }; 

| 
i 


this natural emotion was temporary. 
she raised the latch and crossed the well-worn door 

stone into the night air! She immediately experienced || 
asensation of freedom and elasticity of spirits. Her 
pulse bounded—her feet scarce touched the ground as } 
she flew over it in the direction of the high-road, which | 
The meadow where she had || 
As she | 
came to the stile that led from the domestic yard or 
lawn into this field, she heard a noise behind her. She 


was half a mile distant. 
first seen Edward Morris, Jay in her course. 


bounded in alarm over the fence, and at the same || 
instant, her favorite old house-dog, Bruin, wa’ at her 
side with a fierce bark ! 


“Down, Bruin,” she said, in a low, authoritative tone 
asthe dog caught her bundle in his glittering teeth. The || 
noble dog recognized her voice and crouched at her feet. | 
“Go home, Bruin,” she cried, stamping her little foot |) 
on the ground. 


The dog crouched iower and licked 


the shoe that enforced her command. | 


Poor Bruin, I shall | 


“No, you shall not go with me! 
not see you for a long time, I fear! 
you and feed you! 
Go back!” 


The affectionate animal still kept his almost suppli- 


Who will now pet 
I know you will miss poor Biddy, 
for one ! 


} 
| 
| 


tating posture at her feet. In vain she scolded, in vain 


she caressed him! If she ran forward a few yards, he i) 


would bound joyfully by her side; and, when she stop- bie: Gall en chet. end ¢ 


ped to reprove him, he would crouch silently at her feet. 
“Well, then, if you will come, I can’t help it,” she 


|| scious of the flight of minutes. 


} her! 
| narrow foot-path, by the side of the creek, towards a 


| ride fur this ;” 
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, full two hours, so lost in silent reminiscences, with Bruin 


lying watchful at her feet, that she was wholly uncon- 
The distant rattle of 
wheels along the turnpike first roused her from her 


dreams of the past. On looking round she saw that morn- 
ing was already tinting the east, and that the sun would 


soon be up. Blushing herself like the roseate morn, 


} she took up her little bundle, and, followed by Bruin, 


hurried across the meadow to the hedge which the two 
young fishers had bounded over, one to insult, the other 
(how dear in memory that other!) to rescue and defend 
After she crossed the hedge she hastened along a 


wide bridge which she had to cross before getting to the 
turnpike. She at length reached the road just as the 
stage came in sight. 

“Now, Bruin, you will have to go back,” she said, 
patting him and half embracing his shaggy neck, as if 
taking farewell of her favorite. He rubbed his nose in 
her hand and pressed against her affectionately, as if he 
understood herbut loved her too well to obey. 

“Yes, but you must go, as I can’t pay your fare,” she 
said, in half playfulness half in earnest, as the driver on 
discovering her with the bundle by the road-side, drew 
up his horses. There were but three passengers in the 
stage, a farmer, an old woman, and a young man, all of 
whom were asleep. 


“Whoa, oah! wo! Want a passage, miss?” asked 


{the coachman, throwing his lines over the back of hia 


box and preparing to descend from it to open the door. 
“ Yea, sir,” said Biddy. 
‘“* To the city ?”’ he asked, as he closed the door after 


she had got inside with her bundle. 


“Yes, sir.” 
“‘T’ll take your fare, miss—fifty cents.” 
Biddy searched for her little parse and drew from it 


) four short shillings and gave them to him. The good- 
natured driver looked at them in a hesitating way a few 
seconds, as they lay in his palm, and then shaking his 
head and smiling as he gazed upon her pretty face, 
said— 


“ Rather short, miss, but as your little purse seems to 
ou are a pretty girl, I'll iet you 
and Dick Sherwood pocketed the four 


| ten-cent pieces, mounted his box, and dashed along to- 


sid, in a tone that conveyed to his understanding all wards the city. 


which the words could have done to a human being. |! 
With a quick, short bark of delight, he now bounded on | 
before her, and his very happiness rewarded her for her 
condescension. Bruin was a large, noble barn-dog, | 


viectionate and faithful. 


Biddy had petted him from a | 


mp, and a matual affection had grown up between them! } lage of Fordham, and her fe 


Soe now felt happy that he was with her, for his pre 


| attention from her present object. 


It was the first time Biddy had been in a stege-coach, 


|| and the novelty of her situation for awhile drew her 


Every thing pleased 


and interested her. 


At length, as the sam rose, they entered the little vil- 
low-passengers awaked, at 


sence | the stopping of the stage at the inn, to change horses. 


“oeered the loneliness of her way. It was her determi- || Once more started, they dashed on towards Harlem 
mats co hi then she got i oop Bent. ' / 
on, however, to make him return when she got into and traversing this town entered upon the Third-Avenue, 


the : . 
Stage at the gate; and so, together, they went across | which, for five miles, approaches the city ima straight line, 


he ma ; 
- meadow, 'till Biddy reached the old apple-tree. ||, noble and magnificent thoroughfare! Swiftly the stage 
*re she paused, and seated herself just where Edward 


, rolled over the Macadamized Avenue, and Biddy lovking 
tt beside her that sultry noon, and indulged her || from the window, soon beheld the towers and spires of 
in thinking over the whole sweet interview, and all ‘the metropolis, while on her left was the Sound, lively 
he had said to her, and in recalling his gentle smile with vessels and stewmers, and its shores adorned by the 


‘ed the rich tones of his low-keyed voice! She sat there |) heantiful country seats of opulent merchants. As she 
9 * 
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approached the junction of the Avenue with the Bowery, 
she delightedly recognized the surrounding houses and 
churches, for she had twice been to the city, in the 
family-wagon, once with her father, two years before, 
and once with her mother and sister, with marketing. 
She therefore had some idea of the place which she was |) 
entering, and whither she had come to seek her fortune. 
As the stage rattled over the pavements of the Bowery, 
she turned her eyes from the bewildering scenes that 
side-walk, to 
decide her thoughts on.some mode of conduct, that she 
She 
could think, after much reflection, of no better course to) 


attracted her gaze, on either crowded 
might pursue on being landed at the stage-office. 


adopt, than to seek one of the intelligence offices, of 
which, in common with all other country lasses living in | 
the neighborhood of the city, she had heard much; and | 
like them, thought she had only to go there to get em- 
ployment at once. What this employment should be, | 
she had not decided! 


mantua-makers, sempstresses and tailoresses, house- 


Vague ideas of milliners and 


maids and childrens’ nurses, flitted through her little | 
head ; and the stage drew suddenly up at the office before | 
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sarvice but I must be paid for it with a ‘thankee!” | 
never gets any body in my debt for a good turn. [ |ikes. 
miss, to do a good service, but I don’t like to be thanked 
for it. It is too much like quod for quid, as the lawyer 
say. Now, go and follow that nigger, and may you get 


a& hice 


a sitivation to suit you, for 1 knows you deserve a 
one.” 

Biddy again thanked the kind coachman, with a grate. 
ful glance of her bright eyes so long as he forbade her 
to do so with her tongue, and, happy at finding even sp 
blunt a friend in the great lonesome city into which she 
had thrown herself, tripped lightly after the negro; yet 
her heart was lonely and heavy! Every face was 
strange! She had gone but a few paces, when she fel 
something coldly touch her hand, for Biddy wore 
gloves. Shrinking and looking down, she gave a scream 
He 


had followed the stage all the way to town, keepinga 


of delight and surprize. It was good old Bruin! 
cautious distance behind it, and now approached ber 
and thrust his nose into her hand. It was like meeting 
a dear old friend! She forgave him for the happiness 


it gave her to see him once more. He evinced his jor 


. . . } . . . . 
she had determined what she should be. She sat still, || in his own rough way, in finding he was no longer a 
undecided and irresolute, until the other passengers || unwelcome companion, and sticking close to her side 
alighted. As the coachman offered his hand for her |) accompanied her through the leng and thronged thoroug’ 


bundle, she said, now for the first time feeling the em- '| fare, a faithful friend and attendant. She patted himon 


barrassment of her situation— 


“Will you be kind enough to direct me to an intelli- | 
gence office ?”’ } 


“Certainly, miss,” said Dick Sherwood, blaffly; “so, 
you've come up to service, then? Too pretty a face to! 
be trusted here unless you have some body to look after | 
you! Here, you darkee,” he cried to a negro lad, 
lounging in the sun on a bench near by, “‘ you know 
every crook and corner in York—show this young 


woman a respec’ble ‘telligence office! When you come 
back, come to me and I'll give you a silver sixpence.” 


‘Done, Bosa,”’ said the African, grinning; “ I knows 


firs’ rate 'telligem office, up in de wicinity ob de Battery 
and City Hall.” | 
“See then you take her to it, and make no mistake.” 
‘Boss nebber know nigger make mistake when de | 
silver in de bargain. Come, missus, I'll show you de | 
way. Leff nigger car’ him bundle.” 
The coachman kindly assisted her from the stage, and 
etruck with her innocence and beauty, he cordially shook | 
her by the hand, as she left him, saying— 
“If as how, miss, you don’t get along so well as you 
expect to here in York, and want a friend, you'll always | 
find one here, at No. 21, that is, provided you behaves 
yourself vartuous; ‘cause lam a family man, witha wife 
and seven children of my own. Good bye, and bless 
your sweet face ! it'll be your best friend or worst enemy, | 
in this wicked world! Now start, you nigger, and be | 
civil to the young Woman, or I’ll—”’ and Dick finished | 
the sentence by making a significant gesture with his | 
doubled fist. 
“TIT thank you, sir, for your kindness,” said Biddy, “I |) 
hope I shall one day be able to repay it.” | 
“ Confound it now,” said Dick Sherwood, to himself, || 


angrily, “that’s al’ays the vay! I can never do alittle | 


|| the head and felt that much of her loneliness and des 
lation had vanished with his presence. 

“Yes, good Bruin, you shall stay with me if you wih 
to—it shall not be my will that parts us,” she said to 
him, as he trotted along, looking up in her face and 
occasionally casting a suspicious glance at the negrm, 
between whom and his mistiess he saw there existed 
some kind of mysterious relationship, which he cou 
not understand. All at once, as they entered a narrow 
street, he bounded from her side and smelled at 
The next instant he tore 
it from his grasp with his teeth, and brought it and la 
it at Biddy’s feet. 

“What are you doing, Bruin? 


bundle carried by the black. 


He is carrying ® 
Don’t be so rude!” 

Biddy restored the bundle to the alarmed negro, 
with a reproving glance at the cog, who shrunk alom 


beside her with anashamed look, ’till by a kind word s 


bundle for me. 


restored him to her confidence. 

“Dat big dog, mighty sharp, missus,” said the negr? 
who at every step glared his round white eyes 
either shoulder to see if he was likely to be assailed ag" 
in the discharge of his function of porter. 

“He'll not hurt you,” said Biddy, smiling be 
fears. ; 
Yah, yab!! 


tink he sensible dog—yah, yah, yah! guess he tink mig 


“He hab mighty sharp teeth, missus! 
ger steal um bundle.” , 
“Is the intelligence office a good ways from here 

she asked, anxious to reach it. 

“ Jiss roun’ de firs’ corner ob de secon’ street, acter 
doors from de nex’ one—gi! I knows de place like # 
primmer!”’ | 

Leaving Biddy on her way to the intelligence office, 
us return to the farm-house she had left. Just a4 Buss! 
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was startled from her pleasing reminiscences of the hour ), to walk over, yes, and to break one’s neck over? She's 
in which Edward Morris had won her guileless heart, by | got off in the night by going down stairs! Hrre’s the 
the rattling of the stage coach, Mrs. Woodhull was | knife I saw her have in her hand. This was her screw- 
awaked from her sleep by a more than usually sonorous || driver !”’ 

snore of her lord, or rather vassal, David Woodhull. It “And she’s taken her clothes and best Sunday hat 
was just the peep of day, the hour busy house-wives love || with her!’ cried Miss Euphrosia, in unalloyed astonish- 
to rise and set to work! Her first thought was of her | ment. 

prisoner in the attic. Hurrying on her clothes she “And her parasol, too!” exclaimed Sally, who found 
hastened forth from her sleeping-room and opened the | no trace of it after looking about the room. 

stair door. She listened and all was still. “She shall pay for this,” said Mrs. Woodhull, com- 

“The jade! She sleeps sound enough for all her bread pressing her thin lips with spiteful rage. “ She’s gone 
and water! Biddy—Biddy Woodhull,” she screamed, || to some o’ the neighbors with a doleful story of being 
up the stairs. But Biddy was being whirled along }) locked up. I'll lock her up and tie her too, if l catch her 
the turnpike in a stage coach, and could not hear her. again.” 

“Why don’t you wake up, you lazy thing, you!” added ** Perhaps she’s gone to the police-office, to complain,” 
the mother, in a louder and angrier tone. ‘If I come || said David, whose indignation sometimes got the better 
up there, I'll wake you up, with a vengeance!” Again | of his fears of his wife, and who now felt angry that Bid- 
Mrs. Woodhull listened, and all was still. Quicker) dy should have been locked up, of which he had not 
than old women usually move, but not cross old women, | eeere before; “I’ve hearn of parents being put in “the 
she hastened to the water pail and filled a great pitcher | Tombs,” there, for ill usage to their children.” 

with water. Softly she crept up stairs into the dark This was a great and bold speech for David, and it 
attic and felt her way to the door. She felt along, and | produced the effect he intended. Mrs. Woodhull turned 
felt along, still all was vacancy! || pale, and so did the amiable Miss Euphrosia. 

“Where can the door be?” she almost spoke aloud. || ‘Well, she was obstinate and wilful,” said Mrs. 
She took another step forward, struck her shin against | Woodhull, as if excusing herself to her alarmed con- 
it and pitched headlong upon it. The pitcher was} science; “ and if a mother isn’t allowed to manage her 
smashed, the water deluged her to the skin, and her! own children, I wonder who is?” 
nose Was broken in the fall! The noise of this mishap, “ Well,” said the pale and guilty Miss Euparosia, 
tdded to her screams of fright and fury, awoke Miss | “I’m sure sure I never treated hier bad !”” 

Euphrosia from a dream of a spruce Chatham steet beau “Well, you'll hear on her agin, ] reckon, in a way 
vho was in the act of falling at her feet when her you won't like,” said David, grown bold at his success, 


mother fell over the door; awoke Miss Sally from || and inwardly rejoiced that his favorite had shown such 
visions of connubial bliss with John Burn, and roused || 
David Woodhul! to his feet as if the house had been on 


e 


are, 


spirit as to escape from the tyranny which he daily wit- 
nessed, but could not prevent. 


“« Now, I guess, you'd better hold your peace, David 
“Oh, what is the matter?” shrieked Miss Euphrosia || te” ’ , 


tnd Sally, fying fr > i ir nig $ \} 7 

3 ; ane from their room in their uigne dresses. 'and shame, all fall upon him; “if I catch you saying 
lam killed and murdered! Mercy, help!”’ shrieked : ale , : 

’ | your soul is your own, if Biddy should lever ‘peach me, 


‘oeir mother, while the water from above leaking through | 


Woodbull,”” said his wife, letting her wrath, her fears, 


| I'll make this house and farm too hot to hold you.” 


the floor, fell trickling upon their faces. 
“Yes, yes! she’s murdered! I feel the blood!” | 


‘irieked the delicate Euphrosia, and she tried to faint 


b 


With this characteristic menace, the several inmates 
of the family separated to their rooms to dress, variously 
st could not for want of sufficient blood of her own. effected by the extraordinary discovery they had made 


“pp ; . s ., || Biddy had flown! The mild, gentle, submissive Biddy 
‘ I'll s00n know whut 3 the matter, gals,’ said David, : { c a, at , SS8ive B idy, 


' had runaway! Mrs. Woodhull had to repeat it ove 

winking a light; and hastening up stairs in his drawers, | ; fe ' p : , I ; . be 
follow : || dozen times to be able to realize a truth so astounding; 
slowed by his daughters, they soon saw how the whole | é. wt 


fair stood ! and when she did, trembled at the consequences that it 


Mrs. Woodhull had got to her feet and 


ras wi . might lead to, and she repented, whe too late, 
*&8 wiping the blood from her nose, while her dress || ”™* it lead to, and she repented, whe: too late, that she 


dripped w . || had been so strict and ty ical ¢ € Tr. 
‘ripped with water. As soon as the light appeared she ad bee rict and tyrannical a mother to her. Her 


recovered her self-possession and looked around. The conscience told her that Biddy was right in flying from 


donr 
Guor 
’ 


. ‘ ‘ a . Pp F .»* e wil _ ; al t _ ’ » > *s fe » " 

ior which she had been feeling, instead of being in home ; her fears pictured to herself the escaped prisoner 
i > mak sr complaint before the vi j 

‘proper place, lay upon the bed, and she had stumbled | naking her complaint before the village magistrate, or, 
what was still more to be dreaded, the terrible New- 


a} . . | Yor ~olice 
uages had been drawn on the inside. The whole truth | York Police, 
“shed instantly upon her ready mind. | Leaving her and her amiable daughters to their 


Bhs 
“er itas she now saw! A glance told her that its | 


“Ww ’ ‘ | : : : 
Where’s Biddy ?” she cried, looking under the bed | Wonders and conjectures over this mysterious dis 
tad in every part of the room. “ She's escaped !”” } appearance of Biddy, and trembling at the personal 


“Where, how?” cried the sisters, bewildered with || consequences to themselves, we will follow the lovely 
“uprize, “Not by the window !” | girl to the intelligence-office, to which we left ber oa ber 
: W indow ! Fools! What need of jumping from } way, escorted by Bruin and the negro. 

tdows with a door off its hinges, and laid on its back ! T'o be continued 
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Original. | Bristol-board, that ever graced a fancy fair, could 
THE PREDESTINED BACHELOR.| *areely have surpassed it in unspotted cleanness, By; 


> beetles ess | let the taste have been good or bad, no one then evey 

BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN. || found fault with its whiteness, which, as long as jt 

——_—_—_——_— | owner occupied it, was never diminished a shade, for 

** One woman is fair, yet I am well; another is wise, yet I am | white-wash and white paint were as necessary to his 

well; another virtuous, yet I am well; but ’till all these graces | . 
are 12 one Woman, one woman shall not be in my graces.” 

Much Ado About Nothing |) itself, but every thing pertaining to it, exhibited the same 

“Ir ever a man was cut out for an old bachelor, || unvarying neatness. The green tops of the elaborate 

Doctor Witherton was !”’ | palings never lost a tint of their greenness; the gilt 

This had been reiterated by every individual of woman mortar and pestle, displayed on the window-shutter, 

|| against a background of pounded blue glass, turned to 

there seemed but faint proof of sagacity in the affirma- | 

tion, fur the gentleman presumed to be thus fated, ar- i den, it was prim enough for the promenade of a mands. 

rived unwedded at the age of thirty-four or thirty-five, rin. Never a honeysuckle turned up the pale side of 

which, if not within the epoch of old bachelorhood, very | its leaves for want of a trellis ; never a cluster of carn: 

few ladies under twenty, will allow to be far from its | tions sighed their sweetness upon the ground, through 

limits. | lack of a stick to lean upon, and in no cabbage and 


“ Why so?” might have asked some one not so fully | onion department, could have been found shapes of 


initiated into the mysteries of destiny; “the doctor is | greater rotundity and grace. 
The interior was in excellent keeping. To say 


'comfort as white linen. And not only the mansion 


kind in our village, until it was so nearly realized, that 
every sun the same glittering front; and as to the gar- 


handsome, affable, amiable and talented; why should 

he not have a wife ? though modest, he is not too bashful | nothing of the office, or “ shop,” according to the par 
to court for one; though not rich, he is well able to} lance in which it was oftenest treated of, with its well 
maintain one; and though a student, he has domestic } matched bottles and jars, “all in a row ;”’ the litte 


| 
| 


qualities in abundance to enjoy the society uf a family. library, or study, in its rear—for the doctor was two 
Strange that he should be doomed to live an old bache- | much the man of taste, to use the aforesaid apartment 
lor !”’ | for that purpose—was snugness sublimated. A peep 

“ But he seems not to be able to make up his mind || through the windows—the only chance, indeed, which 
to marry ;’’ would have been the answer of one of our | a visitor—at least, a female one, could have had ol 
gossips; “there was a Miss Gray from the city, who gratifying her curiosity; the clear, clean little windows, 
boarded a summer here in town ;—an elegant looking | which, in the winter, gleamed with the reflection of the 
girl—~I never saw a finer figure on horseback ; he gal- i bright fire within, and, in the summer, mirrored their 
lanted her time after time, and every body thought it '| external curtainings of vines, would have served to take 


would have been a match, yet he allowed her to return || in the room with all its principal characteristics. The 
without even popping the question.” } carpet, on which not even the cuttings of a pen were (0 

“And there was a Miss Brown, whom, it was uni- || be seen; the chairs, each at its proper angle; the table 
versally believed, he could not help falling in love with,” 1 with its ample cloth cover, and commodiously disposed 
would have been the argument of a second: “a most || writing materials, and the well-filled book-cases, dis 
exquisite singer; all our amateurs agreed that she ! playing through glass doors, long ranks of their co 
united the merits of all the prima donnas they had | tents in untarnished bindings ; all attested how method 
ever heard ; he used to listen to her by the hour, yet it || cal was the mind that presided over their arrangeme, 


all ended in nothing.” | while the composed confidence of the sleek grimalhi, 


“And Mrs. Greene, a pretty young widow,”—argu- | which, one half the year, kept possession of the rig, 

and the other half, of a broad window-seat, as !' 
she had him attending ber for months; every body || demonstrated its placidity. Had our sybils dam 
thought more on account of the doctor, than the dis- || their predictions from such a scene, there would have 


ment the third; “‘ she would have suited him so well! 


ease; she had a nice fortune, too, yet he still remained || been less reason to wonder at their revelations. Re 
uncaught.” | garding the doctor’s surroundings as part of bimse! 

“ Ergo, because a handsome, affable, amiable, tal- | how much would their uniformity have been destroyed 
ented man, of five-and-thirty, had not met with a young i by the boxes and baskets of female thrift or idlenes 


lady who rode well, and another who sung well, and a || and how much their tranquillity by a rocking-chai, 


widow who was pretty and rich, without finding a wife, | encroach upon poor pussy’s tail, or a little urchin 
he must live and die an old bachelor! patience !” | two, to provoke her claws into action! It was the very 
The domicile of Doctor Witherton stood aloof from || room to think in. Its brightness and precision ¥™ 
the village, and shone amidst the green trees surround- i reflected back upon the mind of its inmate, and then 
ing it, of such snowy whiteness, as might have attracted || to the packets which now and then issued from " . 
to it similes of an “ eggshell,” or a‘ house of cards,” || our post-office, slowly to gather a fame of which ® 
from the censors of the present day, who have con | possessor was almost in entire ignorance. 
spired, as far as in them lies, to overcast the walls that!) As to this inmate himself, we shall be content 0 
hold us, with the smoke and time-created hues of those || scribe him in simple advertising fashion, one, which, * 
of older lands. Indéed, the most delicate fabric of not the most graceful, certainly tends to save labor 
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THE PREDESTINED BACHELOR. 


poth of writing and reading. He was a middle sized “* Wharncliffe is their name, but what they are going 


The man that drives their 


man, well formed, with light complexion, regular fea-| to follow nobody knows. 


tures, and prepossessing countenance, and generally | carriage, calls the old gentleman the squire, and from 


| 
wore a handsome, carefully brushed suit of black. | that, I suppose he intends to get into the law business ; 


| he’ll hardly make much by that, here. We have "squires 


Altogether, he had such a face and figure as most 


. A] ° 
«Jadies love to look upon,” particularly when accom- || enough already, and people would not like to go to a 


panied, as in the present instance, with agreeable man- || stranger to prosecute their own neighbors.” 
I e 


it 


ners, and the best qualities of the head and heart. | The doctor rested his cup long enongh to explain 


Careful as our lover of quiet and order had been, to) that the English and the American title of "squire, 


remove himself from the sights and sounds of the village, || though the same in sound, differed materially in sense. 
Se, |) q 
he was not long allowed to enjoy his seclusion uninter- || “At any rate,” pursued the housekeeper, “ they 


A retired sea-captain, Johnson, by name, took || ought to do a good business at something, to live as 


{] 
it into his head to purchase a piece of ground adjoining, || they do. 


that they eat seven times, but I asked Nancy Jones, 


rupted ° 


They eat five times a day. The report is, 


and commenced, almost under the shade of the doctor's | 
trees, an edifice designed to be as massy and imposing || who cooks for them, and she says it’s only five times. 
as the philological structures of his illustrious name- |) They have what they call a luncheon, between breakfast 
and dinner, and a supper after most people have gone 


| to bed.” 


sake, and while, for aught of resemblance it bore to | 

any thing in the known orders of architecture, might |) 

have been modeled after a mermaid’s palace, or the | ** Very injurious to health, those late meals,’’ observed 
| 


For two consecutive summers, || the doctor. 


chapel of Prester John. 


the doctor’s ears were vexed with the noise of saws and | “Yes, and Nancy thinks she ought to have nearly as 


trowels, and his eyes, with piles of boards, brick and || much more wages, considering that she is obliged to 
mortar, when, the captain’s funds giving him warning || cook nearly as often again as for other people, and they 


’ 


to return to “the cotton trade and sugar line,” the || must be tremendous eaters, too, to be genteel people. 


monument of his ambition was left unfinished, to remain |) For all that they eat so often, they sit three times as 
an eyesore to its neighbor, and a wonder and jest to the || long at the table as would satisfy so many ploughmen. 


whole country round, under the title of Johnson’s Folly. |; And they have all sorts of strange things to eat with. 
y , 2° ii ) g : 


? 


And there, for several years, it stood, unused and use- || Their knives and forks are of solid silver.’ 
less, except that the main building sometimes served|| ‘Not their knives?” said the doctor, smiling, and 
as a sanctuary to the truant boys of the village, and the } with a glance at the keen-edged and polished utensil in 
ungainly stack of stone in front of it, honored with the || his hand. 

purpose of a porter’s lodge—to a yard some fifty feet || Well, I can’t be so sure about the knives, but their 
deep!—afforded a convenint shelter for the horses of |) forks are for certain, and how they eat with such shaped 
those who came to demand the doctor's services. And! things, is a mystery to me. They are nearly as broad 


” 
there and thus every body expected it would stand for | as cake-turners. 


As if common sized forks could not 
And then they wash 


The workmen of the neighborhood were at last called | their hands at the table, after dinner, instead of going 


years longer, but that time every body was mistaken. || hold as much as they wanted! 
into requisition by a letter from Captain Johnson, and, | to their own rooms, or to the kitchen, for that matter. 
their task of duty completed, the Folly was one day i It does not seem to me to be over cleanly. And the 
found to» be tenanted, and that, too, by a family whose i young lady has a dog, that she sometimes keeps in her 


estate, and even whose name, had not preceded them. || lap all the time they are at table, which looks rather 


The first satisfactory intelligence that Doctor Wither- || nasty; but may be when they've lived in America a 


ton received relative to his new neighbors, was commv- || while longer, they'll learn more manners.” 
hicated by his female factotum, Sally, or, as he always 
scrupulously called her, Mrs. Eyeset, who, on the 
Sunday evening after their arrival, dealt out to him 
with his tea, the amount of what she had acquired 
through a day of leisure. 

“They are prodigious queer folks, these new people 
over at the Folly,”’ was her first proposition. 

“ How so, Mrs. Eyeset ?”’ asked the doctor, with the 
requisite degree of interest. 

“They are English, real English, from over the sea, 


“Whom does the family consist of?” the doctor 
inquired, as he left the table. 

“ Only the old gentleman, and his son and daughter,"” 
concluded Mrs. Eyeset. 

With this information, Doctor Witherton was not sur- 
prized to meet, the next day, on his professional round, 
and nearly every succeeding day, for two or three 
weeks, a lady and gentleman, of English physiognomy, 





taking surveys of the neighborhood on horseback, but 
save by the slight bow which courtesy there demanded 

for every passer, he made no advance for nearer acquain- 
man does that drives their carriage for them. They} tance. The sister, with her masculine habit, and bold 
tall wheat ‘corn,’ and their meadow, a ‘ paddock,’ || equestrianism, had too much of the dashing air of which 
tnd their house a ‘hall.’ I never like to hear the poor |, most diffident men are instinctively shy, to prove attrac- 
old barn called a Folly, but to call a whole house a hall, || tive to him; and the brother, whom, besides, he met 
isn't much better.” sometimes with dogs and gun—a florid, athletic, rather 
handsome young man, appeared too much the mere 
sportsman to interest him more favorable, Nor did the 


tnd talk our language quite broken yet. At least, the 


“What is their name and occupation?” inquired the 
doctor, somewhat amused by her critical acumen. 
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red-faced, gouty-looking elderly gentleman, who sat 
yawning and stretching every evening on the portico, 
find much more grace in hiseyes. Thus, the advances, 
which such close vicinage would have admitted, might 
long have been deferred, had their impression of him 
been of a different character. 

One afternoon, at the expiration of the above named 
period, Miss Wharncliffe and her brother were idling in 
the windows of the drawing-room, which, though it 
contained some handsome and fashionable articles, had 
yet an unfinished, unfurnished look; and contrasting 
the hot, unsheltered walls of the Folly, with the embow- 
ered dwelling of their neighbor, when, after a pause, 
the lady remarked, “‘ There never was any thing more 
preposterous, than papa’s bringing us into such a desert. 
He ought to have required better assurances with 


regard to the society, than those of a talking ship-cap- | 


tain, who had scarcely ever been on land a month at a 
time, and who had a house to sell. 
—it is ludicrous as well as vexatious, to think how we 
have been taken in. Why, from your account, there 
cannot be more than two eligibles among the men in 
the whole district.” 

“« You forget, though, that we got the house on a good 
long credit, a very important matter, just now,” yawned 
the young gentleman in reply, snapping his fingers to a 
couple of dogs that were rolling and tumbling about the 
floor, ‘‘ however, it would have been wiser to have taken 
pains to find a place where the old gentleman could not 


only retrench, but provide for his dutiful daughter at the | 


same time. You have no time to lose, Nelly, and we 


have already made the tour of the cities and the water- | 


ing-places without success.” 
The lady laughed, but received as a matter of earnest 
) g ’ 
her brother's observations. “It is, indeed, too provo- 


king,” said she; “that of the thousands of Yankees I 


have met, not one but has been too stupid to appreciate | 


me, and to be at last reduced to manceuvreing for mere 
village notables; but it would be still worse, after cros- 


sing the Atlantic for a husband, to get nobody at all. | 


So, your two eligibles must be attacked.” 

* Well, what think you of Meadows, the lawyer? I 
have put you on his track already, by introducing him.” 

“* Oh, the Pottowattomy! such a figure! such a patois! 
however, he is not altogether to be despised. 
your account of him, he may yet go to Congress, and 
by taking him, I might some time ve sent home as 
American ambassadress—who knows? But I may aa 
well let him run until I shall have met the other, the 
doctor. There he is, at this moment, sitting in the 
verandah. He really does look like a gentleman, and 
he really has a pretty little homestead. It is the tidiest, 
snuggest thing I have seen on this side of the water;— 
rather too humble, though.” 

“Not more humble, Nelly, than the parsonage you 
tried so hard to get, when you better deserved it, five 
years ago; however, he does look like a gentleman, for 
a Yankee. Professor W 


as well, at least, as his scalpel, told me that he really 


, who likes a Manton 


was one, and remarked that though I might not find 
him exactly to my taste, he certainly was a man of 


And such a house | 


From | 


THE PREDESTINED BACHELOR. 


talent and learning. He seems, though, to have yer 


little inclination for our acquaintance.” 

“If that is his character, no wonder; you and pang 
look so unintellectual, that I suppose he thinks he wes d 
I am now 
the more anxious to have a chance at him, and shal) 


not find either of you very companionable. 


lose no time to obtain it.” 

“In spite of himself, I suppose, Nelly? who is to 
assist you? none of the female villagers have made a 
incursion upon us yet.” 

“T shall introduce myself, if I find none else to do 
it,”’ replied Miss Elinor, coolly. 

“* With all your genius for management, you will find 
that rather an undertaking—the gentleman unwilling.” 

“No such thing, George ; rather than miss him, I 
would bravely invade his premises alone. I am half 
tempted to do so now, he looks so comeatable there 
among his vines.” 

““T wager a guinea you would not do it, daring as! 
know you to be.” 


“Done!” returned the lady, promptly. 

““And I'll hold the stakes,” said Mr. Wharncliffe 
senior, who had been dozing on a sofa in the adjoining 
room, and had awakened to hear the conclusion of the 
dialogue. 

“The doctor’s name is Witherton, is it not?” asked 
Miss Elinor, as she carefully adjusted her bonnet before 
the mirror; and with a low curtsy to her brother, she 
walked composedly out of the door, leaving the gentle 
|| men to watch her movements from the windows. 

“ That girl has the effrontery of old Harry, when she 
chooses to exercise it,’”’ said her brother, laughing. 

“« Let her alone,” said the old gentleman, with a look 
of parental satisfaction; ‘she'll play a bold game, 

It is a strange 
She has clever 


|| rather than lose a chance for a husband. 
thing to me that she has failed so long. 
ness and good looks in plenty, and not too much far 
|| tidiousness, neither, yet half the ugly and simple misses 
of her acquaintance have gone off before her. If we 
| had her provided for, we could take care of ourselves, 
George.” 
|| Doctor Witherton, as Miss Wharncliffe had remarked, 
| was seated in the vine-covered porch, before his house, 
and with hia eyes fixed upon a scientific pamphlet in his 
hand, was speculating upon its contents, when the 
‘| closing of the principal gate attracted hig attention, and 
ihe beheld his fair neighbor advancing up the walk. He 
| politely arose from his seat, and descended a step 
| two to meet her, and thus obtained, in the short time © 
takes to make such an observation, a full view of het 
face and figure. The latter, though rather too tall and 
robust for his taste, was well formed, and the former, 
|| if not strictly handsome in its features, was agreeable in 
its expression, and rendered particularly animated by * 
Altogether, her #P 
pearance was prepossessing, and that of a lady. Her 
She was cet 
to be 


pair of well managed black eyes. 


age might have been a debatable point. 
tainly not under twenty-five, and did not look 
‘thirty. She approached with a manner of perfect © 
'|and declining the doctor’s offer of a seat, she 
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distinetly, “‘ Can I have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. | 
Witherton ?” 

The doctor started, and repeated, Mrs. Witherton !” 
then coloring and stammering, he returned, “‘ there is 
no Indy--madam—that is—my house, madam—is not 
fortunate enough to possess a mistress.”’ 

“ Indeed, sir!” 


and stammering in her turn, with the most consummate || 


exclaimed Miss Wharncliffe, starting 


skill. “I beg pardon; [ must then have mistaken— 
misconstrued—at least, if } was not so informed, I pre- || 
swmed that a place so beautifully arranged, was, of | 
course, under the superintendance of a lady.” | 

The doctor bowed, not yet sufficiently recovered to 
answer vocally, and Miss Elinor, with a graceful effort 
to recover her composure, and a smile, half timid, half |) 
assured, proceeded. ‘‘ However, since I have ventured || 
so far, and though the lady of my imagination has van- || 
ished, I will take the liberty to state my errand. I || 
have, literally, sir, come a-begging, and I am sure you | 
will have too much gallantry to turn me away. Your | 
good taste, has, no doubt, been, many a time, shocked | 
bythe desolate aspect of yonder Folly, to which, of late, || 
I belong ; there is not a tree nor shrub about it to make || 
it look like a Christian habitation, and its utter contrast || 
with your territory, renders its appearance still more 
deplorable. Have you any thing to spare from your || 
abundance, to its poverty? the least twig or root will 


be thankfully received, though it be of nothing more 





than a currant or gooseberry-bush. Any thing on which 
I may exercise my skill in gardening to make my home 
look a little more home-like. I would not have pre- 
sumed to ask such a favor, but we are too far from any 
of the large towns, to have plants carried at this season, | 
and I have inquired for nurseries and gardens in the | 
neighborhood, in vain. Will you excuse me ?” 

“Certainly, madam, it will give me pleasure to share | 
iy thing my little plantation may afford,”’ replied the || 
doctor, descending with a courteous alacrity from the 
porch; “‘allow me to show you my garden. I hope 
you will find something in it to answer your purpose. [| 
am happy to have a neighbor who takes an interest in a 
pursuit which affords me so much healthful recreation,”’ 
and he marshalled her among the nice, box-bordered | 
divisions of the garden, in which it would have been 
tlmost as difficult to detect a weed, as a flower in an 
iceberg. 

The lady led the conversation with admirable tact, 


‘xatmining and admiring every thing pointed out to her, 


companion with flattery so nice, that he could not, | 
modest as he was, perceive it to be flattery; and } 


making a little knowledge of botany, and less of garden- || 
ng, pass for fourfold the quantities. 


with the most earnest attention, complimenting her | 


The doctor, not a 
httle pleased with her intelligence and vivacity, made 
her liberal offers of his vegetable stores, and, on her 
™turn, escorted her to the gate of the Folly, without a 
Suspicion. 

“Pray, sir, consider it a duty to make the acquain- 
tance of such near neighbors,”’ said Miss Elinor, after 
be had declined her invitation to the house; my father 
“d brother will be extremely happy to receive you; 








| neighbor, was far from the case. 


|ment with the most engaging deference. 


| would have puzzled the doctor himself. 


|he might not soon again meet with. 


our name, perhaps you have not heard, is Wharncliffe ;” 


and with a gracious curtsy, and an insinuating smile 


/on her part, and a profound bow on his, they parted, to 


the infinite delight of the two speculators, who still 
retained their station behind the Venetian blinds, impa- 
tiently awaiting the details of the adventure, which 
were soon given in triumph. 

After this introduction, Doctor Witherton could not 


_ well have evaded a visit to the Folly, or the Hall, as it 


was newly denominated, even had he been so inclined, 
which, however, from the impression made by his fair 
Accordingly, he 
found the Mr. 
Wharncliffe to be a favorable specimen of the northern 


called at an early day. He elder 
islander—jovial, social, with some reading, and con- 
siderable knowledge of the world; and the son, a copy 
But Miss 


Elinor proved more companionable than either of them. 


of his senior, though scarcely a correct one. 


His communication with her sex had been limited, and 
confined principally to those of his own retired neigh- 
borhood, and consequently her superior education and 


acquaintance with society, were not without effect. 


She perceived her advantage, and followed it up with 
practised generalship. She seemed to discover intui- 
tively the eubjects in which he most delighted, and if 


they were not already within the range of her acquire- 


| ments, she possessed the greatest solicitude for informa- 


tion upon them. She submitted to his taste and jndg- 


She con- 


| trived occasions for daily intercourse, in which susp 
|cion, herself could not have detected design, and, in 


short, she performed her part so well, that our village 
gossips, judging from outward indications, were unani- 
mously convinced that the fates had grown tired of the 


| old thread, and commenced a new one in our bachelor’s 


favor. . 
“ Have you heard the news ?”’ was echoed at church, 
at market, and at tea-table; “ Doctor Witherton is 


| caught at hast.” 


But was he really caught? It was a question that 


He was cer- 


| tainly not in love, yet he was not far from the point at 


which he might have offered his hand. He knew that 


| Miss Wharneliffe’s equal in manners and intelligence 


Her person, 
though it was not one he would have selected out of 


many, was still sufficiently agreeable not to be an objec- 


tion; her temper, for aught he had seen to the con- 
t 


rary, was not to be found fault with; but beyond this, 
all was uncertainty. Where were the strong affections, 
the high moral qualities, which he had always held as 
requisite to complete the character of the woman he 


As yet, he had had no 


Besides, even if he 


should select for his wife? 
proof that she possessed them. 
had felt fully satisfied on these particulars, he was too 
modest to believe that she was to be won merely at the 
Of the history and the fortunes of the family, 
he knew nothing. He was confident that they had 
been accustomed to the higher walks of English society, 
and had received hints of a family estate leased out for 
a term of years, but of their object in emigrating hither, 


asking. 
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he was altogether ignorant, as he was of the extent of 
their finances. And with this undecided, he some- 


times felt that it would be absurd to presume that a 


woman of the world, like Miss Wharnclitie, would quietly || 


unite herself with a man of moderate fortune—for his 
income, independent of his practice, would have been 
insufficient for the support of a family—and one who 
might never be able to advance himself from a retired 
country location, where there was little or no society to 
appreciate her. 

Whilst Doctor Witherton was deliberating these 
things one afternoon in his study, a note was handed to 
him, written in a female hand, more beautiful than any 
with which he was acquainted in the village. It was 
merely a request for his services. 


“ Dr. Witherton will please call, as soon as possible, at Mrs. 
Harrington’s, on the Main street three doors from the last, east 


side.’, 


“Mrs. Harrington—Mrs. Harrington—I never heard 
of such a person in the neighborhood; do you know 
any one of that name, Mrs. Eyeset.” 

“ Mrs. Harrington, sir? that must be the new school 


’ returned the housekeeper, who had brought 


mistress,’ 
in the note; “is she very bad? poor woman! I 
thought, from what I heard, that she would be obliged 
to send for you at last;’’ but without waiting to hear 
more, the doctor set off in quest of his patient. 

He found the place indicated, a little, one story, 
wooden building, unenclosed, and unpainted—one of 
the humblest in the village, and rapped at the door. 
It was opened by a pale, but pretty little girl, who 
replied in the affirmative to his question, “‘ Does Mrs. 
Harrington live here?” and quickly disappeared at the 
door of an inner apartment. The one in which she 
stood was evidently the kitchen, from the dresser con- 
taining table furniture, and the cooking utensils dis- 
posed in the large chimney; yet the little pile of prim- 
mers and spelling-books lying on two or three long, 
low benches, indicated that it was also used for a 
school-room. 

“ Doctor Witherton ?”’ said a voice, inquiringly, from 
the door which the child had entered, and he saw 
before him a girl of seventeen or eighteen, so lovely 
that he almost forgot in his surprize and admiration, to 
bow in return. 


apparently little more than a week old, and directing || 
him to the bed where the patient lay, she continued to 


puce the floor, trying to hush the plaints of her little 
charge, with a look of such anxious tenderness, as might 
well have adorned the face of a mother. The invalid 
was a middle aged woman, of exceedingly interesting 
countenance, and a few words from her, together with 
the presence of the infunt, explained ber situation. 
Her voice betrayed extreme debility. 

“Do not exert yourself to talk, madam,” said the 
doctor; ‘‘ you ought to have had advice sooner. I 
should like, miss, to speak to the nurse, if you please.”’ 

“ You may leave your directions with me, sir,” said 
the young lady, stepping before him. He hesitated a 
moment, and then prescribed the necessary treatment, 


while she listened with an earnest attention, and re- |) family. In the latter she was anticipated by another. 


She held in her arms a tiny infant, | 


NED BACHELOR. 




















| plied to his questions with a modest and dignified cop. 





| posure, which he had never seen equalled, and held tp 





be beyond praise. 





“Who can she be?” mentally asked the doctor, -. 





verting, as he passed through the street, to the young 






lady, whose dress and air and language were 5 
|| superior to what was to have been expected in an abod 


far 






|| s0 humble—indeed, so really mean. And its {yy 
} 


} inmate was not the only anomaly the apartment exhi- 





‘) ° ° 
|bited. The furniture was mostly of the commones 





| . . . 
| kind, yet against the wall hung several beautifully exe. 





| cuted and elegantly framed water-color paintings, and 
; 





| on a table lay some richly bound books, and a guitar 





| Such incongruities were almost out of fashion in rm 





||) mance—it was strange to meet with them in reality, 





|| and he felt assured that they had not been arranged for 





The manner of the fair stranger was too earnest 
Who could she be? be 
|| could never have seen her before ; such extreme beauty, 


|| effect. 





|| too feeling, to be suspected. 






|| once seen, must have retained a place in his memory. 


| With this subject for conjecture in his mind, the 








|| doctor proceeded homeward, when, on the way, he was 






| 
| overtaken and accosted by a tall, loosely-made gev- 


{ 





| tleman, with a slovenly dress and dishevelled hair, whe 











proved to be the lawyer, Mr. Meadows—the other 
| eligible of Miss Wharncliffe. 

“ Pray, can you tell me any thing, Meadows, about 
| the family in yonder little frame house, the last of the 








} 





| row but three? they seem to be strangers here,” said 
|the doctor, glad of an opportunity of questioning ove 
who was presumed to know the concerns of all in the 
1 





village, high or low. 
“ Ah! yes, Mrs. Harrington and her children; I did 
| a little business for them a short time ago,”’ replied the 
lawyer; “‘do you attend the motixer? did you ever set 





so beautiful a creature as the danghter?”’ 


| “Beautiful, indeed; but can you tell me no mor 






about them ?” 

“ Yes, and I know you cannot help taking an interest 
|| in them, for ‘ albeit unused to the melting mood,’ mysell. 
} the hints necessary for me to have of their misfortunes, 
| softened me considerable. The mother came here las 
|| winter with her younger children—I believe she ha 
| Her husband 


li half a dozen of them—from L 
| who died at about that time, must have been a scour 





















He was considered a man of wealth, but, having 





érel. 
for several years been addicted to all the vices that ru 







away with money, it was at last discovered that he had 





exhausted all he was worth, with as much more for 
others, and as he could pursue his cggeer no longet 
where he was known, he abandoned his family, and 
| absconded to the south, where he soon found that death 
His property, # 


course, had been seized, and the widow was left utterly 










was not so easy to baffle as the law. 







destitute. Pride, sensibility, or whatever you ™! 
| please to call it, placed her above dependance 
friends—of relations she had none to assist her, and # 
/ecame hither, both to lose sight of the scene of her 
troubles, and because hopes were held out to her that 
| 


she might raise a girls’ school, for the support of het 
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and even if it had been otherwise, her delicate health |} quietly, and accompanied him into her mother’s room. 
would have prevented her from engaging in it. She | His patient, though better, was still feeble and suffer- 
was therefore obliged to become the tenant of the, ing. 
miserable place in which you found her.” ‘“‘T fear, madam,” said he, “‘ that you will be affected 
“But the daughter?” said the doctor, with much | by the noise of so many children near you ; had not the 
‘aterest. school better be dismissed for a time ?”’ 
“Well, the daughter, as I was telling you, was “It does not disturb me. I am accustomed to the 
boarding in one of the cities, to complete the ornamen- noise,” she replied. 
tal part of her education, and hastened here, after her “ Then would it not be prudent to obtain—” he was 
nother, as soon as possible. She immediately exerted | about to propose an attendant, but delicacy checked his 
herself to obtain pupils in music and drawing, but with question before it was finished. 
no better success than her mother, and she was obliged, Adeline Harrington seemed to understand him, but 
by their pressing necessities, to put up with such a the same delicacy prevented, in her reply, any allusion 
school as she could get—a few little brats, to learn | to the restricted cirenmstances which occasioned the 
their A. B. C’s—an employment entirely unworthy of | want, and she observed, with a faint smile, ‘ The chil- 
ver, as she is, as far as I could judge, from seeing her | dren have just had a two weeks’ holiday, and their 
wice or thrice, a girl of uncommon talents and accom- || parents objected to it as being too long. They are 
lishments. That is all that I know about them; are | mostly sent here to be merely kept in the house, and 
m going this evening to Mr. Wharncliffe’s’’ | out of the way at home, and they would be withdrawn 
“I believe not. I must be back again this way to| entirely, if we gave them frequent vacations.” 
we my new patient, and, besides I have other matters “But the duty of attending your mother and the 
to attend to.”’ | infant, is sufficient for you, Miss Harrington, without 
“Tam glad of it. I am going there myself, and may | the trouble of your pupils,”’ observed the doctor, with 
sand some chance. When you are present, you always increasing interest. 
engross Miss Elinor yourself, or she monopolizes you, “Oh! I don’t mind it! no one can nurse mamma as 
which is pretty much the same thing. Pray tell me, || well as myself, and as to the children, they are really 
Witherton, are you really engaged to her? every body | very good. Besides, my little sister helps me more 
ays you are caught at last.” than could be expected of her.” 
“I thought that every body regarded me as doomed Mrs. Harrington sighed deeply, and the doctor, after 
to live and die an old bachelor,” said the doctor. | giving farther directions, again took his leave. As he 
“So I believe they did, ’till lately, and so do I still. || passed the window, he saw the young nurse return to 
However, Mass Elinor is rather a fine-looking woman— | her seat amidst her school. 


h . . . { 
hardly feminine enough for your taste, though. How | 


Dear, dear Miss Addy! never was teacher so gentle 
d do you think she is? these English women keep | and patient; never had a teacher pupils so fond and 
‘heir looks so well, that one can hardly ever guess their | admiring! her appearance, as she sat among us in that 
age by ten years.” ; miserable school-room, is present to my mind’s eye as a 
“That ought to make it a matter of little conse-| scene of yesterday. Not a child of us but thought her 
quence,” said the doctor smiling. the best and loveliest object in the whole world, and 
“Oh, confound it, no! I think Miss Wharncliff must | very few have had an opportunity, through the lapse of 
® at least thirty—rather too far advanced. Do you || years, to change their opinion. I, at least, have never 
‘ow their circumstances? I never fell in with people || seen any one to rival her picture in my memory. Her 
" close-mouthed about their money matters. Some- | figure was rather above than under the middle height, 
‘mes lam led to suppose them rich, and then again, | beautifully, and rather fully developed for one so young. 
wt the reverse. Miss Elinor might make a good | Her eyes were of a dark grey or hazel, clear and bright 
— that is, if there was plenty of money to go upon. || and soft beyond description. Her features were fault- 
‘Would not object to her myself, if she had brought || lessly symmetrical, and her hair, dark and glossy, 
ce few bags of gold guineas with her. Would | brought smoothly down over the temples, as is common 
, : : at the present day, and hanging in long rich curls, from 
You know we doctors are less accustomed to hand- | behind her ears, upon her neck, enhanced the calm 
“s Money than you gentlemen of the law, and, conse- |, sweetness of their expression. Added to these, was a 
rently, have it less in our thoughts. However, I do |} skin of unblemished purity—care and grief had taken 
_ that Miss Wharncliffe, habituated to the luxuries || away its bloom, and a combination of beauty was 
English high life, would be rather out of her sphere | formed, such as it is rare to meet with, and yet more 
- ‘oan American of limited means. But I must |! rare, to find it united to equal charms of the heart. 
Me ay evening. Success to your visit.” | Imagine a kitchen of the most comfortless aspect, 
t morning the doctor called again at Mrs. || lighted by one small window, which rattled in every 
Mor 8. He found her daughter seated in the | breeze, and around which the cold wind came whistling, 
partment, with the baby again in her arms, and || sometimes drifting snow-flakes over the floor, and this 
maple of children standing beside her, spelling, while PYair young creature seated in front of the scanty fire, 
™ eighteen or twenty others, from three years old ! which scarcely warmed the huge chimmey in which it 
’¥en, were closely crowded around her. She arose |! burnt, and the little benches of shivering children drawn 
10 
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he was altogether ignorant, as he was of the extent of ) plied to his questions with a modest and dignified com. 


their finances. And with this undecided, he some- | posure, which he had never seen equalled, and held 


to 
times felt that it would be absurd to presume that a || be beyond praise. 
woman of the world, like Miss Wharnclifie, would quietly || “Who can she be?’ mentally asked the doctor, re 


unite herself with a man of moderate fortune—for his ' verting, as he passed through the street, to the young 


| 
income, independent of his practice, would have been || ]ady, whose dress and air and language were so far 
| r 


insufficient for the support of a family—and one who | superior to what was to have been expected in an abode 


might never be able to advance himself from a retired 
country location, where there was little or no society to 
appreciate her. 

Whilst 
things one afternoon in his study, a note was handed te 


Doctor Witherton was deliberating these 


him, written in a female hand, more beautiful than any 
with which he was acquainted in the village. It was 


merely a request for his services. 


“ Dr. Witherton will please call, as soon as possible, at Mrs. 
Harrington’s, on the Main street three doors from the last, east 
side.’, 


“Mrs. Harrington—Mrs. Harrington—I never heard 


| so humble—indeed, so really mean. And its fair 


| inmate was not the only anomaly the apartment exhi- 


i. ; 
|| bited. The furniture was mostly of the commonest 
| ° . . 

| kind, yet against the wall hung several beautifully exe- 
| cuted and elegantly framed water-color paintings, and 


| on a table lay some richly bound books, and a guitar. 
} Such incongruities were aimost out of fashion in r- 
|| mance—it was strange to meet with them in reality, 


I and he felt assured that they had not been arranged for 
} 


i effect. The manner of the fair stranger was too earnest 
|} too feeling, to be suspected. Whocould she be! be 


could never have seen her before ; such extreme beauty, 


of such a person in the neighborhood; do you know |! once seen, must have retained a place in his memory. 


any one of that name, Mrs. Eyeset.” 


“ Mrs. Harrington, sir? that must be the new school 


’ returned the housekeeper, who had brought 


mistress,’ 
in the note; “is she very bad? poor woman! I 
thought, from what I heard, that she would be obliged 
to send for you at last;’’ but without waiting to hear 
more, the doctor set off in quest of his patient. 

He found the place indicated, a little, one story, 


wooden building, unenclosed, and unpainted—one of 


the humblest in the village, and rapped at the door. || 


It was opened by a pale, but pretty little girl, who 
replied in the affirmative to his question, ‘‘ Does Mrs. 
Harrington live here?” and quickly disappeared at the 
The one in which she 
stood was evidently the kitchen, from the dresser con- 


door of an inner apartment. 


taining table furniture, and the cooking utensils dis- 
posed in the large chimney; yet the little pile of prim- 
mers and spelling-books lying on two or three long, 
low benches, indicated that it was also used for a 
school-room. 

“ Doctor Witherton?” said a voice, inquiringly, from 
the door which the child had entered, and he saw 
before him a girl of seventeen or eighteen, so lovely 
that he almost forgot in his surprize and admiration, to 
bow in return. 
apparently little more than a week old, and directing 


She held in her arms a tiny infant, 


him to the bed where the patient lay, she continued to 
pace the floor, trying to hush the plaints of her little 
charge, with a look of such anxious tenderness, as might 
The invalid 


was a middle aged woman, of exceedingly interesting 


well have adorned the face of a mother. 


With this subject for conjecture in his mind, the 
doctor proceeded homeward, when, on the way, he was 
| overtaken and accosted by a tall, loosely-made gen 
tleman, with a slovenly dress and dishevelled hair, who 
proved to be the lawyer, Mr. Meadows—the other 
eligible of Miss Wharncliffe. 

“ Pray, can you tell me any thing, Meadows, about 
| the family in yonder little frame house, the last of the 
| row but three? they seem to be strangers here,” said 
the doctor, glad of an opportunity of questioning one 
who was presumed to know the concerns of all in the 





village, high or low. 

“ Ah! yes, Mrs. Harrington and her children; I did 
| a little business for them a short time ago,”’ replied the 
| lawyer; “do you attend the mother? did you ever se 


|| so beautiful a creature as the danghter?”’ 


“ Beautiful, indeed; but can you tell me no more 
about them ?” 

“ Yes, and I know you cannot help taking an interest 
in them, for ‘ albeit unused to the melting mood,’ mysell, 
the hints necessary for me to have of their misfortunes, 
| softened me considerable. The mother came here last 
| winter with her younger children—I believe she ha 
half a dozen of them—from L Her husband, 
who died at about that time, must have been a scour 
rel. 


for several years been addicted to all the vices that rup 


! 





He was considered a man of wealth, but, having 


away with money, it was at last discovered that he had 
exhausted all he was worth, with as much more for 
| others, and as he could pursue his cggeer no longer 
/where he was known, he abandoned his family, and 








countenance, and a few words from her, together with 
the presence of the infunt, explained her situation. 
Her voice betrayed extreme debility. 

“Do not exert yourself to talk, madam,” said the 
doctor; ‘‘ you ought to have had advice sooner. I 


| absconded to the south, where he soon found that death 
was not so easy to baffle as the law. His property, ® 
| course, had been seized, and the widow was left utterly 
destitute. Pride, sensibility, or whatever you ™! 
please to call it, placed her above dependance ® 





should like, miss, to speak to the nurse, if you please.” | 
“You may leave your directions with me, sir,”’ said | 
the young lady, stepping before him. He hesitated a| 


friends—of relations she had none to assist her, and s 
|eame hither, both to lose sight of the scene of her 
| troubles, and because hopes were held out to her that 


moment, and then prescribed the necessary treatment, | she might raise a girls’ school, for the support of her 
while she listened with an earnest attention, and re- |) family. In the latter she was anticipated by another, 
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and even if it had been otherwise, her delicate health \} quietly, and accompanied him into her mother’s room. 
would have prevented her from engaging in it. She | His patient, though better, was still feeble and suffer- 
was therefore obliged to become the tenant of the | ing. 
miserable place in which you found her.” ‘“‘T fear, madam,” said he, “‘ that you will be affected 
“But the daughter?’ said the doctor, with much | by the noise of so many children near you; had not the 
‘nterest. school better be dismissed for a time ?”’ 
“Well, the daughter, as I was telling you, was “It does not disturb me. I am accustomed to the 
boarding in one of the cities, to complete the ornamen- | noise,” she replied. 
ial part of her education, and hastened here, after her “ Then would it not be prudent to obtain—” he was 
nother, as soon as possible. She immediately exerted about to propose an attendant, but delicacy checked his 
herself to obtain pupils in music and drawing, but with question before it was finished. 
no better success than her mother, and she was obliged, Adeline Harrington seemed to understand him, but 
by their pressing necessities, to put up with such a/ the same delicacy prevented, in her reply, any allusion 
chool as she could get—a few little brats, to learn | to the restricted circumstances which occasioned the 
their A. B. C’s—an employment entirely unworthy of | want, and she observed, with a faint smile, ‘“ The chil- 
ver, as she is, as far as I could judge, from seeing her | dren have just had a two weeks’ holiday, and their 
twice or thrice, a girl of uncommon talents and accom- | parents objected to it as being too long. They are 
olishments. That is all that I know about them; are mostly sent here to be merely kept in the house, and 
vou going this evening to Mr. Wharncliffe’s” | out of the way at home, and they would be withdrawn 
“I believe not. I must be back again this way to | entirely, if we gave them frequent vacations.” 
we my new patient, and, besides I have other matters || “ But the duty of attending your mother and the 
to attend to.”’ | infant, is sufficient for you, Miss Harrington, without 
“Tam glad of it. I am going there myself, and may || the trouble of your pupils,” observed the doctor, with 
sand some chance. When you are present, you always | increasing interest. 
engross Miss Elinor yourself, or she monopolizes you, | “Oh! I don’t mind it! no one can nurse mamma as 
which is pretty much the same thing. Pray tell me, || well as myself, and as to the children, they are really 


Witherton, are you really engaged to her? every body | very good. Besides, my little sister helps me more 
ays you are caught at last.” | than could be expected of her.” 
“I thought that every body regarded me as doomed Mrs. Harrington sighed deeply, and the doctor, after 
wo live and die an old bachelor,” said the doctor. giving farther directions, again took his leave. As he 
“So I believe they did, ’till lately, and so do I still. || passed the window, he saw the young nurse return to 
However, Miss Elinor is rather a fine-looking woman— | her seat amidst her school. 
tardly feminine enough for your taste, though. How Dear, dear Miss Addy! never was teacher so gentle 
do you think she is? these English women keep | and patient; never had a teacher pupils so fond and 
their looks so well, that one can hardly ever guess their | admiring! her appearence, as she sat among us in that 
age by ten years.” | miserable school-room, is present to my mind’s eye as @ 
“That ought to make it a matter of little conse- || scene of yesterday. Not a child of us but thought her 
quence,” said the doctor smiling. | the best and loveliest object in the whole world, and 
“Oh, confound it, no! I think Miss Wharncliff must || very few have had an opportunity, through the lapse of 
ve at least thirty—rather too far advanced. Do you || years, to change their opinion. L at least, have never 
‘now their circumstances? I never fell in with people ‘| seen any one to rival her picture in my memory. Her 
: tlose-mouthed about their money matters. Some- i figure was rather above than under the middle height, 
mes lam led to suppose them rich, and then again, || beautifully, and rather fully developed for one so young. 
ite the reverse. Miss Elinor might make a good | Her eyes were of a dark grey or hazel, clear and bright 
wie, that is, if there was plenty of money to go upon. | and soft beyond description. Her features were fault- 
Would not object to her myself, if she had brought || lessly symmetrical, and her hair, dark and glossy, 


over - ' . 
, few bags of gold guineas with her. Would) brought smoothly down over the temples, as is common 


ii) 


“Wtdnienaun | at the present day, and hanging in long rich curls, from 
ors are less accustomed to hand- || behind her ears, upon her neck, enhanced the calm 
Re ok ll gentlemen of the law, and, conse- ] oweetness of their expression. Added to these, was a 
Hn = = it oe in our thoughts. However, I do || skin of unblemished purity—care and grief had taken 
taal les arncliffe, habituated to the luxuries }away its bloom, and a combination of beauty was 
on ish high life, would be rather out of her sphere formed, such as it is rare to meet with, and yet more 
“so serene of nates means. ‘Be I must rare, to find it anited to equal charms of the heart. 
the ‘ ening. nage to your visit. } . Imagine a kitchen of the most comfortless aspect, 
lenin pony the doctor called again at Mrs. | lighted by one small window, which rattled in every 
8. e found ber daughter seated in the |) breeze, and around which the cold wind came whistling, 


te . en | 
aa apartment, with the baby again in her arms, and || sometimes drifting snow-flakes over the floor, and this 
We of children standing beside her, spelling, while Bsic young creature seated in front of the scanty fire, 

*ighteen or twenty others, from three years old || which scarcely warmed the huge chimmey in which it 


= 
*®, were closely crowded around her. She arose || burnt, and the little benches of shivering children drawn 


10 
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closely around her, and you will have a picture of what ) 
the school-room presented every day through the long | 
winter past. Then imagine her hastening, at the end 
of every lesson, into the room of her sick mother, to 
minister to her wants, and sometimes bending over the 
fire to prepare some nourishment or medicine required, 
or, if the invalid particularly needed repose, gathering 
us still more closely around her, whilst she kept us in 
profound silence, by relating some wonderful fairy-tale, 
or some touching narrative of juvenile sorrow or excel- 
lence ; and remember that she had just left the comforts 
and elegancies of a fashionable boarding-house, where 
she had been admired and caressed by all, and her 
cheerful resignation will be the more justly appreciated. 

Dear, dear Miss Addy! there was not one among us 
who did not regard the little airs on the guitar, with 


which she rewarded us for a day’s good behavior, the | 


greatest of all pleasures, and the tiny, but graceful 
paintings on cards, which paid us for a longer term, the 
greatest of all possessions that could have been be- 


stowed. Young as we were, we could not but perceive 


in her, something of superior goodness; that she had | 
troubles, many and deep, and yet that a frown never | 
visited her face, nor a fretful nor a harsh expression || 


ever dropped from her lips. The weariness, the impa- | 
She made 


even our alphabet and spelling-lessons a source of enter- 


tience of school-children, we never felt. 


tainment, and when, alter a short holiday, we returned || 


to school, and found there the baby, it was made a new 
source of enjoyment and reward. 
the little creature as something sacred, from her de- 


meanor towards it. Its loudest and most protracted | 


cries only brought from her looks of tie greater affec-| 


tion, and proud we were, when, after a well-said task, | 
we were allowed to hold it, shielded by her careful | 
hands, in our arms! 

All this Doctor Witherton heard ef and witnessed, 


and no wonder that he soon gained the confidence of | effect, can exhibit one of Lumley’s letters. 


those of us, who, from the associations of lancets and 
twooth-drawers, had a dread of “the doctor,” by his | 
kind and respectful manner towards Miss Addy ! 

But to return to the family at the Hall. About three | 
or four weeks after Doctor Witherton’s introduction to || 
the unfortunate widow, Mr. Wharncliff and his son | 
were seated in the portico, one day after dinner, await- | 
ing the return of a messenger, from the post office. 

“Has Nelly told you, how she and our| 
neighbor are getting on?’’ asked the elder gentleman. 
“ He has not called here so often, of late.” 

““T am afraid it will turn out a failure; he seems 


George, 


very slow about coming to the point; I believe she 
begins to have a few doubts herself.” 

He is really 
a gentleman for an American, and under present cir- | 
cumstances, a match not to be despised. 


“ Hump! I feel half sorry to hear it. 


I must 


We learned to regard | 


) expected, when we came over, to get a secretary { 
her, or a senator, at least. It is strange, very strange,” 
“Fate, father, fate! that’s the explanation; unless, 
as I have sometimes expected, the men perceive thy 
she is, like her papa and brother, something of , 
schemer, and presume her, consequently, to haye |e 
heart than head. But here come the papers.” 

The old gentleman opened a letter, while his mm 
| tore the covers from the newspapers, and read it with, 
“Smith, Thompson, & Co, 

“TI thought I had silenced 


them for a twelvemonth, at least.”’ 


perturbed countenance. 
” 


again, George,” said he. 


‘« Let me see the letter,”’ returned the son. “Th 
| deuce! the——! ‘ again demands payment’— patience 
exhausted ’—‘ obtain judgment ’—‘ levy execution’ —t 
deuce ! what’s to be done, father ?”’ 

“That’s the question! they allow us two or thre 
| weeks to determine, but we have little choice as to the 


. R 
|| conclusion to come to.’ 


“T'll go forth: 


with to one of the cities, and marry some rich grocer’ 


“« My course is plain,” said George. 


|| or chandler’s daughter.” 
I have 


depended upon you too long. You heve been talking 


“ Ah, George ! that’s easier said than done. 


about it ever since we came over, as you did before, ani 
|| to no purpose.” 
‘I had never fully made up my mind, father, thet 
| was the reason, but now I will set about it in earnest 
A suit of the latest London cut, and a little talk, nov 
| and then, about our cousin, Lord Lumley, will # 
I wish I had a title to sport, if only forte 
‘occasion. These republican damsels are as eager fi 
titles, and as much interested about the ‘ higher circles, 


wonders. 


| as ever was a romance-reading, grazier’s daughter. 4 

} all events, I can talk about ther as familiar things, 

| without a great deal of fibbing, and, occasionally, i 

Luckily, 
| though a fool, he really is a lord, and our cousia, if 

| be but in the fortieth degree. And then, sometimes! 


| can throw in a word about our entailed estate—1 me 


‘say nothing about the ninety-nine years’ lease; and tt 
will work admirably. Let me alone! I can many 
}| with very little rascality—I would not stoop to that.” 
“ That’s right, George;,I am glad to perceive that 
|| you preserve the honorable principles which I hart 
|| always tried to instil into you,’ said the old gentlems 
| with much complaisance ; “ but poor Elinor! what's 
|| become of her, in case you do not succeed ?” 
|| “ We must try to bring the doctor to a proposal, wo 
if he proves obstinate, we shall have to take a wi 


He has been rather assiduous, of late.” 
He was 


Meadows. 

| Meadows? I don’t like that, altogether. 
| education, refinement—it would be a sacrifice, Georg* 
‘“‘ The deuce! better have him than no body! Inde 


He 
wonder, for the hundredth time, why she has been so | it would not be such an easy matter to secure him. 


long unprovided for. 
every advantage of education and travel ; 


her manners | his countrymen, has a horror of old maids. 
are agreeable, and her character not amiss, yet at home | that our baptismal register is on the othe 
she could attract nothing better than an offer from a) 
curete or a lieutenant, and here, not even so much. I || 


She is good looking, and has || is a cunning fellow, fond of money, and, like = 
It is 


r side of 


It would never do to let him know that Nely 
But we will lea 


ocean, 
has stepped out of the twenties. 
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THE PREDESTINED BACHELOR. 


»» her to arrange these matters herself. She has a 
ionger head than either of us.’ 


The next day but one, Mr. George Wharncliffe set 


? 


out for New-York, and immediately after his departure, 
Doctor Witherton received a message to call upon the 


old gentleman professionally. He obeyed it promptly, 


and found his neighbor in bed, and looking very gloomy. | 


“]'m afraid it’s all over with me, doctor,” said he; 
‘my time has come at last.”’ 

The doctor inquired as to the principal seat of pain, 
but could get no satisfactory answer. ‘“ There is not 
the least cause for alarm, Mr. Wharncliffe,” he re- 
peated ; you have perhaps caught a little cold, and are 
threatened with one of your fits of gout, or the weather, 


perhaps, affects your spirit. You will be well enough 


ina day or two.” 

“No, no, doctor,” persisted the old gentleman; “ I 
have lived a long time, and it will take but little, now, 
tocarry me off. Do you know I am upwards of sixty ?” 
“Is thatall, sir? I do not know any one of that age, 
more likely to go beyond the three score and ten, than 
yourself,” said the doctor, conceiving that he now 
understood the nature of the case. 

“You only flatter me, doctor; you must be aware 
that it is time for me to prepare for the worst. I must 
set about making my will at once ; I do not understand 
the forms of your laws, and must, therefore, employ a 


lawyer; I have been thinking about Mr. Meadows.” 


7 . . " 
No one could do it better, sir; however, I assure 


you there is not the slightest necessity for it, from 
present appearances. The absence of your son makes 
you a little gloomy; he left you this morning, did he 
not!—when do you expect him to return ?—have you 
reeived any English papers lately ?”’ 

“Don’t talk to me about any thing but my own situ- 
ation, my dear sir,” said the patient, and the doctor, 
ter reasoning a little to no purpose, settled it in his 
mind, that the disease was one of hypochondriasis, and 
leaving a trifling prescription, he withdrew. 


“ . . . 
Don’t forget to call again in the evening 


iS, doctor,” 


“tid the invalid, calling after him; “if I should get | 


vorse, I will send for you sooner.” 

. i hope papa is not seriously ill?” said Miss Elinor, 
meeting him in the hall. 

“Nothing more than a disease of the imagination ; 
bas he been subject to it?” 

“I never knew him to be so affected, before,” replied 
the lady, and notwithstanding her apparent desire to 
protract the conversation, the doctor returned home- 


ward. 
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, “That will be a needless trouble, sir; it is not re- 
| quired that I should know its contents, Mr. Meadows ?” 
“Not at all, not by any means—that is, according 


to law,”’ 


j 


replied Meadows, eagerly. 

“If you please, I should prefer the doctor's hearing 

it,” said Mr. Wharncliffe ; and agreeably to hie wish, 

‘the lawyer proceeded to read his performance. Its 
substance was, after all the requisite formalities, that 

| George Wharncliffe, the heir by law of the family 
estate, was made legatee of all the testator’s unentailed 
property, in the kingdom of Great Britain, and the pro- 
ceeds of the said testator’s real estate, in the United 
States of America, to be designated by the aforesaid 
George Wharncliffe, after sale, and the payment of all 
claims against the same, were, to an amount not 
exceeding ten thousand pounds, English currency, affee- 
tionately bequeathed to his beloved daughter, Elinor 
Wharncliffe. 

The reading over, the old gentleman subscribed his 
name with much solemnity, and after his two compan- 
ions had added theirs, it was duly folded and sealed. 

“ Now I have done what duty required of me,” said 

‘the invalid, with great apparent satisfaction; “‘ and if 
the worst come, why I am prepared for it.” 

| The two witnesses shortly took their leave. “ Do 
you think the old gentleman will die ?” asked Meadows, 
‘anxiously. 

| “Not from any disease he has at present,” replied 

the doctor, smiling. 

| That’s a nice fortune he has left to Miss Elinor, 
isn’t it? even if it should not come for twenty years. 
| Ten thousand pounds sterling—nearly fifty thousand 
| dollars!—a man might spout law for many a long day 

| before he would be worth such a sum, That George is 
‘a lucky dog; I did not suppose they had so much 
among them; indeed, I sometimes half fancied that 

| they had nothing at all. 

| and witness wills, sometimes. 


It is quite satisfactory to write 
Now tell me, Wither- 
ton, in sober earnest, have you any notion of Miss 


1 Wharncliffe 7?” 


“In sober earnest, Meudows, I have not.” 
|| “] thought so; I never could believe that you were 
| intended for any thing else than an old bachelor. But 
| you give me your word ?” 

“T do. Won't you walk in?” 


“ That's a clever fellow !—no, thank you—good bye.” 


| 

| The doctor was serious in his reply to Meadows. 
| Whatever might have been his views formerly, he had 
ceased to think of Miss Wharncliffe as his wife. 


ae 4 |“ Thank Heaven!” thought he, cogitating over the 
Me. Whernci con ne received another summons from || events of the day; “that before this temptation pre- 

varncliffe, and on arriving at the Hall, he found | sented itself, I had found a woman whose price is far 
‘it. Meadows in his patient’s apartments, surrounded | above rubies! I think it is not vanity that suggests 


“ees materials. | that I might have obtained Elinor Wharncliffe’s hand ; 
il we sent for you this time, doctor,” said the her fortune, though enjoyed at a distant day, might do 
wish whe ~ perform an act of neighborly kindness. I much for me; it might aid in placing me in that posi- 
Mr. Mendon ~ your name, as witness, car my will. ! tion before the world to which ambition points, and 
Nata ye done me the favor to write it. You || which I may now struggle to reach, in vain. But what 
vith the fo igon this morning, that I was impressed then? Could I, with a venal object, in spite of my 

necessity of having it done. Mr. Meadows, | conscience and my avowed principles, enter an institu- 


il : ‘eal 7 
wil you oblige me by reading it to Doctor Witherton?” || tion designed for the security of the holiest earthly gift, 





THE PREDESTINED BACHELOR. 





domestic happiness—and that, too, when the proba- 
bility is before me of obtaining a woman who would not 
only be the pride of my home in prosperity, but its 
blessing in adversity? never!’’ and he concluded his 
deliberations by setting off to the house of his patient, 
Mrs. Harrington. He found her sitting at an open 
window of her apartment, with her infant in her lap. 
” 


“Thank you, doctor, 
about her health. 


she replied to his inquiries 


that I think it will be no longer necessary to trouble 
you with looking after me.” 


“‘ But, my dear madam, I hope you will sometimes | 


let me come for my own benefit ; to acquire lessons of 
fortitude and patience against my hour of affliction shall 


arrive. I have now come for a purpose of my own—to 


get you to be my confidant. Is not Miss Harrington at | 


home ?”’ 


“She has just gone out with the children, to walk 


fur exercise,” replied the widow, the tears starting in 


her eyes ; “ poor Adeline! her school, and her domestic 
labors, begin to overpower her. I can perceive her 
spirits changing as well as her appearance, notwith- 
standing all her efforts to support them. 
all, if she should sink under her exertions for us !” 

“Place her under my care, my dear madam, and, I 
beseech you, be it for life! a daughter so admirable, so 
incomparable, must make a noble wife! is there any 
hope that I can win her to be mine ?”’ 

“* Doctor Witherton !” 

“How could I help falling in love with her, Mrs. 
Harrington, seeing her every day, as I did, so devotedly, 
so gracefully sustaining and ennobling duties, under 
which, if she had not possessed the soul of a martyr, 
she must have sunk! tell me, my dear madam, is there 
any hope for me ? 


dence, by appealing to her at once, as must have been | 
the case, should she not have been disposed so listen 


favorably. 
I trust, throw any obstacles in my way?” 

“I will not, indeed, Doctor Witherton; you have 
won my esteem as well as my gratitude, and, what, I 
am confident, you will also ‘desire, I promise to us¢ no 
persuasion in your favor. 
ings. I knew of how little consequence the greatest 
virtues are, in the eyes of the world, generally, when 
found in one as unfriended and portionless as my 
daughter. 
she received gratefully, as marks of sympathy and kind- 
ness, the attentions you offered her, she has never 
allowed a thought of a warmer feeling to enter her 
mind. Of this I am assured, yet equally so, that she 
fully appreciates your character, and admires your 
talents.” 


“Then I do not despair. With your leave, 1 will go 


and look for her; and our bachelor started on his | 


quest, happy in the feeling that he was “ caught at 
last.” 


The making of his will, seemed to have a salutary 


|of a week, he was perfectly well. During this tin 
his daughter gradually perceived that a conquest 

their neighbor was out of the question, and, nothjy 
| daunted, heroine as she was, she turned her batter 
j}upon Mr. Meadows, whose visits were now daily ». 
| peated. How well she succeeded in this, was proven}y 
the lawyer himself, who, a few weeks after, entered th: 


|| study of the doctor, with looks of great exultation. 


“T now feel quite well; so well, | 


God help us | 


I could not bear to forfeit her confi- | 


You must have suspected me! you will not, | 


I did not suspect your feel- || 
‘| full,”” while the elated Meadows became an inmate“ 


Of this, too, she was well aware, and while | 


effect upon Mr. Wharncliffe, for, on visiting him the | 


next morning, the doctor found him much more cheer- 


“T beg your pardon, Witherton,” said he, “but | 
have cut you out completely.” 

“In what?” asked the doctor, with a strong sus. 
cion. 

““With Elinor Wharncliffe; I have called, however 


,to make as much reparation as is in my power, 


j 


_asking you to be my groomsman.” 
| “Ab! has it come to that? when will you requ 
| my services ¢” 

“* To-morrow two weeks.” 

| “Not ’till then? I am sorry, my dear fellow, to\ 
| obliged to decline the compliment, but against then | 
| shall be disqualified for the office. To-morrow, 
_week, I hope ‘ to signify under my sign, here lives Ben- 
| dict, the married man.’” 
| “ You! that’s a good one! ha! ha! you make y 
| your mind to get a wife! but, upon my word, you tell i 
|with as good a grace as if it were earnest!” sail 

Meadows, staring a moment, then laughing. ¢ 


said the doctor, returning bis 


, 


| * And so it is earnest,’ 
laugh. “ Why should I not make up my mind, when! 
| could find a wife to suit me ?” 

| “ Why, who, under the sun, are you going to get!” 
| “A lady, some of whose good qualities you made 
known to me yourself—Adeline Harrington.” 

“ Adeline Harrington ! is it possible !—to be sure she 
is beautiful and good, but—” 

“ But she has not ten thousand pounds! well, well 
Meadows, every one to his taste. Neither of us need 
wish that we had both thought alike.” 

And, at the end of two weeks, both marriages had 
‘taken place. Mrs. Harrington and her family wer 
| removed to the house of Doctor Witherton, who, it ¥% 
unanimously agreed, in the village, “ had his hanes 


Wharncliffe Hall. 
Several months went round, when, one day, Meadows 
with other idlers of the village, was standing before th 


principal inn, to inspect the disembodying of a ™®" 
|coach, and, among the passengers, he recognized @ 
| old acquaintance, a civil officer from the nearest “Y 
| Greeting him cordially, he accompanied him into 4 
| parlor, where, after a little conversation, the gentlems?, 
| on opening his portmanteau, took from it & packet. 
which, he asked his assistance in delivering. 

“ For Doctor Witherton”—with pleasure; he is 8 
near neighbor of mine. I'll carry it myself.” 
| “] would not trouble you, but I am not personally 
acquainted with the gentleman. Report speaks highls 
of him. That packet contains, I believe, the first intel: 
| ligence of what most country physicians would consider 


ful. The favorable symptoms increased, and at the end || both honor and good fortune. He has been elected 
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the professorship in the medical college, recently vaca- 
ted by the death of Doctor C.———.”’ 

“ Is it possible? then the fellow has some luck, 
after all.” 

“| must, also, request your aid, professionally, in an 
afair which has brought me hither. There is a person 
in your neighborhood named Wharnclifie; I have an 
execution against him in favor of Smith, Thompson & 
Co., brokers. It is for the sale of his personal effects, 
the real estate being secured by mortgage, to the former 
owners.” 

“The devil!” ejaculated Meadows; “ Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe is my father-in-law.” 

“TI beg pardon, then, for mentioning the subject; I 
was not aware of it. 
the kind,” but without waiting to hear more, Meadows 
snatched up his hat, and hurried home. 

A few hours afterwards, he presented himself in the 
ofice of Doctor Witherton, in evident agitation. 

“What’s the matter?’ asked the doctor; “ have 
you come to get that tooth taken out ?” 

“Pshaw! I have been cheated, Witherton—swindled 
Old Wharncliffe is bankrupt—not 
worth a clear dollar in the world.” 

How have you involved 


most villanously. 


“T am sorry to hear it. 
yourself with him ?”’ 
I have done no such thing. But 
All the property they 


“Involved myself ? 
don’t you remember that will ? 


have in England, is leased out for a couple of genera- | 


tions, to pay old claims, and the Folly, over here, all 
they have in this country, is mortgaged to almost the 


full amount—only a few hundred dollars having been | 
paid on it; and an execution has just been levied on the | 


personal effects for other debts. They had some money 


left from their lease, which they have been travelling 


and living upon, but it is really all spent.” 

“Tt is very unfortunate, certainly, but I am glad to 
hear that you are not injured by it.” 

“Tnjured! haven’t I been grossly cheated ?—that 


will! Witherton, that will!—it was a rascally fraud— | 


do you see into it ?” 

“How does the old gentleman explain?” asked the 
doctor. 

“There’s the bite! he says it was done in a fit of the 


hyppo, when a man can’t be expected to know what he’s 
about.” 


“Well, well, Meadows, if you are no worse off than | 


you were before, you had better say nothing about it.” 


“Say nothing! be fooled in that way, and say noth- 
ing! Why, Witherton, I believe my wife was party to | 
the deception—I do, indeed! I have made up my | 


mind to be divorced !”’ 


“uw . 
Nonsense, nonsense, man !”’ said the doctor, scarcely | 


able to restrain a laugh, as a full perception of the plot 


broke upon him ; “ you'll soon get over it. You may | 
be mistaken, and even if you are not, you know that | 
ladies are excusable in resorting to a little artifice, to | 


Provide themselves with husbands. 
ul. Mrs. Meadows is a woman of excellent sense, and 
will, no doubt, make you a very good wife.” 

But Meadows chafed on, pacing the floor at full 


You must forget it 
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We are all liable to difficulties of 
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speed. “I had almost forgotten to deliver this,”’ said 
he, stopping to present the packet; “it seems your 
good luck comes with my misfortunes.” 

The doctor broke the seal, and taking out a letter, 
read it, while a flush of pleasure passed over his face; 
“* T suppose you know the contents of this ?”’ said he. 

“Yes, and I believe the situation you are elected 
to, is one of the most honorable in the country, for a 
scientific man, and one that yields several thousands a 
year. You will accept it?” 
“Certainly. Iam the more gratified by my election 
from its being altogether unexpected. It never entered 
my mind to be a candidate. It is exactly what I would 
have wished for, if I had thought there was any proba- 
bility of obtaining it.” 

“You are a lucky fellow,” said Meadows, sighing, 
and turning to leave the room. 

“T suppose I may receive it as my wife’s marriage 
portion,” the doctor could not help observing, with a 
smile, as he attended his visitor to the door. 

The duties of his chair immediately called Doctor 
Witherton to the city, where he and his lovely and 
accomplished wife were soon regarded as among the 
most distinguished ornaments of the polished and intel- 
lectual circle which received them. Their house was 

left in the occupancy of Mrs. Harrington, who, with the 

assistance of the notable Mrs. Eyeset, in the domestic 
department, there established a boarding-school, by 
Which she not only benefitted the community at large, 
but realized a handsome competence for herself, and 
|| secured the education and comfortable establishment of 
her younger children. 

** What has become of Meadows and his wife?” asked 
the doctor of an old neighbor, on his first visit to his 
former home. 

“‘ They went to house-keeping in the village, after the 
‘sale of the Folly. 


|| was sold to pay for itself. 


I suppose you have heard that it 
Old Mr. Wharncliffe went 
with them, being disabled from going any where else, 
by a severe fit of the gout, which has not yet left him. 
Meadows, who was not on the best terms with him, 
would not be convinced that he was really ill—I don’t 
know from what reason—until he had received a solemn 
He will 
be obliged, I suppose, to keep the old gentleman to the 


’ 


assurance of it from your medical successor. 


end of the chapter.’ 

George Wharncliffe, according to his design, scoured 

city after city in search of a rich wife, living, no one 
'| knows how, and has not found one yet. 


Baltimore, Md. : 


It may be said that disease generally brings that 
equality which death completes. The distinctions which 
|| set one man so far above another, are very little pre- 
served in the gloom of a sick chamber, where it will be 
in vain to expect entertainment from the gay, or instruc- 
tion from the wise ; where all human glory is obliterated, 
| the wit clouded, the reason perplexed, and the hero 
|| subdued ; where the highest and brightest of mortals 
| find nothing left but connsciousness and innocence.— 
, Addison. 





SYBILLINE SCENES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


Original. 
SYBILLINE SCENES IN THE LIFE OF | 
NAPOLEON. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


One evening in December, in the memorable year of || 
1772, in a café, in the Rue Montholon, was seated a), 
mixed party discussing the events of the present time, 
and speculating on those of the future. The greater part || 
were citizens, while the lesser, from their costumes, | 
appeared to belong to the military profession. The laugh 1 
and gibe occasionally broke forth, but their conversation i 
was more that of seriousness than mirth. Apart from || 
the company, in a corner of the room, stood a young 
soldier, with his back against the wall and his arms || 
folded upon his breast. He appeared to be completely | 
buried in thought, and regardless of every object around ll 
him. His features were beautifully modelled, inclining ! 
almost to feminine delicacy, and his hair of a rich glossy 
brown, fell in flowing ringlets down his back. His 
stature was that of the middle size, with a person cor- | 
rectly formed altogether presenting in form and feature, 
a study for the artist or sculptor. So silent was he that 
he had been completely forgotten by his associates, and 
it was only whilst one of them in tossing off his glass || 
of vin ordinaire, in prefacing it with the toast of | 
“Destruction to the Bourbons,” that he quickly raised 
his head and casting his flashing eyes towards the 
drinker, ejaculated in a short quick tone—“ Remercier 


Monsieur !”’ that his presence was remembered, and 





hailed with shouts of welcom:. 

‘“‘ Ah, ha! Monsieur Bonaparte, are you still there ?” 
cried one of them; “ we thought you had gone to keep 
the mice company in the garret.”’ : 

“Or to the Odeon to take lessons from Talma—when 
do you appear, Lieutenant? we hear that you are about 
to change the sword for the buskin.” 

The young man surveyed the speaker with a frown 
upon his brow, and a contemptuous curl of the lip. 

“No offence,” continued the speaker, seeing that the 





young soldier did not receive his ribaldry in the best of 
tempers. ‘But you and Talma are so constantly 
together, we thought you had some serious designs of 
becoming a follower of Melpomene.’’* 

“ Bah! you are a child, Captain Berryer, waste your 
words upon fools, they are only fit for such society,” 
said Bonaparte. 

“Ha! ha!” shouted Berryer, “the little gentleman 
is angry.” 

“ And most complimentary withal,” added another of 
the party, “if your words are to be wasted upon fools, 
you have had a numerous assemblage around you some- 
time, Berryer.” 

A loud laugh followed this remark, and Bonaparte 
rising, took his place at the table. A deep gloom was 


* It is well known, that Talma was the intimate friend of 
Bonaparte, on his first coming to Paris, and so poor then was 
the young soldier, that be refused not to accept of the kindness 
of the tragedian in procuring for him, free admission to the 
theatre. This’ was not forgotten by Bonaparte when he had 








ascended the ladder of fortune. 


settled on his countenance, and he seemed in no wa 


disposed to join in the merriment, but politely uncover 


|| ing, he begged his companions not to imagine that his 


remark alluded at all to them. ‘“ But,” added he, “| 


| retract not one word I have applied to Berryer.” 


In an instant Berryer was on his feet, and the others 
followed his example—but Bonaparte remained coolly 


| seated, and filling out a glass of wine, as he looked , 
_avolume of scorn at Berryer, quaffed off the liquor 
| and quietly replaced the glass upon the table. 


” 


** You shall answer this, Lieutenant,” cried Berrver, 


“When, where, and how you please,”’ firmly and 


coolly, answered Bonaparte. ‘Here, at this very 


moment, and on this very spot,”’ and drawing his sword, 
he stood waiting the assault of his enemy. 

“Not here! not here!” shouted a dozen voices. “ This 
is no place to settle such an affair.” 

** All places,” cried Bonaparte, “are proper. The 
church should afford no safer shelter than the field where 
your honor is to be vindicated.” 


“ Enough!” answered Berryer. “ Enough! Gentle- 


’ and breaking from them 


men, pray do not prevent me,’ 
he drew his sword. 

A circle was in a moment formed, and the two com- 
batants stood face to face, cool and determined. A pro- 
found silence reigned in the room, which was only broken 
by the sound of their swords, as the combatants each 
sought for an advantage of assault. 

At last, Berryer, thinking he perceived an opening in 
the guard of his adversary, thrust home, when Bona- 
parte, quick as lighting disarmed him. The sword 
flew whirling into the air, and descending, was caught 
by a female, who unseen and unheard, glided like a 
spectre into the circle. 

“ Hold!” she exclaimed. 
The future Emperor of France must 
war with nobler enemies.” 

As she said this she looked like a sybil in the moment 
of inspiration. She might have been about twenty-five 
years of age, tall and commanding in person—browned 
Her eye was dark as 


“Stain not your name by 


a drunken frolic. 


with the suns of foreign climes. 
the raven’s and of unspeakable brightness—her hair, 


| which descended in thick black ringlets over her shoul 
| ders, was braided in front, and her brow encircled 


by a brilliant scarlet kerchief. Her garment was * 
loose flowing robe of green, fastened at the waist bys 
blue silken scarf, which descended nearly to the ankle; 
and her feet were encased in richly ornamented slippers 
of red morocco. 

The party were surprized at her appearance, and it 
was some moments ere the silence was broken. At last 
Bonaparte said— 

“Who are you and what want you here 7” 

“T am the genius of your fate, Napoleon. In my hand 
I hold the rudder of your soul—to good or to evil I ca 
direct it. Forbear—seek not to imbue your hands in the 
blood of your friend,” and saying this she dropped up 
her knee, and placing the sword of Berryer at his fee’ 
”” 


cried—* Hail, Emperor of France! 
A loud laugh burst from all around save Napoleo® 
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SYBILLINE 


who, impressed by her sudden and singular appearance 
as well as by her words, stood transfixed to the spot, | 
gazing upon her. 

“Mock me not,” she replied to their derison. “I 
«peak the truth—there is not one of you but shall yet 
behold him the conqueror of the world—the Emperor of 
France! Look! look, behold that star, how brightly it | 
gleams,” she continued, pointing to the window through 
which, in a dark December sky, one bright and only 
star was glowing in unspeakable brilliancy; “it is the 
star of his glory. Lodi, Marengo, Austerlitz—bloody 
will be your fields—but they are his passage to the. 
imperial diadem. Behold how it waxes, it glows in 
accordance to my words, and yet dark clouds seem to 
Kout, 
The sceptre 
What 


now passes o’er its disk? Interminable seas—a barren 


threaten to bedim its glory. Ha! they prevail. 
carnage and confusion, are on his track. 


falls from his hand—he bends in submission. 


rock his home and a grave in the regions of his 


’ 


enemy,” and uttering a loud scream, she rushed from 


the apartment. 


Her mysterious speech, had created a strange feeling | 


inthe bosom of every one present, but more especially || 
inthat of Bonaparte, who stood like a statue, gazing 
upon the star. At that moment a loud roll of drums 
was heard, and Barras, one of the directors of the Con- 
vention, entered, and addressing Bonaparte, told him 
he was appointed to the command of the Conventional 
troops, with full power to act as he deemed proper for 
the restoration of peace to Paris. 

“Ha! ha! ha! said I not rightly?” shouted a female |) 
voice at the window. All eyes were in an instant turned | 
towards it, where, for a moment, the face of the sybil | 
was seen, flushed with joy and waving her hand above | 
her head. 

“’Tis strange!” half aloud muttered Napoleon. 

“What is strange?” inquired Barras, amazed at the | 
apathy evinced by Napoleon on receipt of his good | 
intelligence. 

“Nothing, nothing Monsieur,” he replied ; “ a strange 
female has been among us, who pretending to the art of | 
divination, has covered me with glory and shame in the 
same breath. Behold!” 

At this moment a brilliant light arose from without | 
illuminating the whole apartment; but, in place of the | 
ybil was seen a beautiful female with an imperial dia- | 
dem encircling her brow. In her left hand she held | 
‘other, while with her right she pointed to Bonaparte. 

“Do my eyes deceive me?” exclaimed Barras. “ Is | 
this the effect of a fevered imagination—or do others see 
as I do?” 

“It is no deception!” shouted some dozen voices. 

“It is indeed there—approach her, Napoleon, ’tis on 
you that she smiles so graciously.” 

He did so, but the next moment she had disappeared, | 
and nought but darkness supplied the place of brightness. 
Loud shouts now arose without, and the rolling of the 
drum, the report of fire-arms, told that tumult and blood- | 


shed were again at work in the streets of Paris. 


’ 


“ . 1 
Lose not a moment, Bonaparte,” said Barras, “we | 


shall talk of this again—may the vision prove true. Take | 


SCENES IN THE LIFE 


| memorable and bloody field. 


| distracted and fevered frame. 


this sword—let it carve out your path to its fulfil- 
ment.” 

Bonaparte received the weapon, and bowing assent, 
departed to assume his appointment, while the others 
followed, wondering at and speculating upon, what they 
had witnessed. 

We shall now change the scene to the battle of Lodi, 
that memorable event which won for the Corsican high 
fame and honor. During a greater part of the day he 
had assisted in the duties of the common soldier, with 
his own hands charging and discharging a piece of 
ordnance, when on the very eve of victory he was struck 
with a musket-ball—the blood flowed freely, sight almost 
forsook him, and he was nearly falling to the earth, when 
a voice whispered in his ear— 

“ Arouse thee—thy wound is healed. This is thy 
first passage to the imperial crown!” 


He looked, and the sybil who two years before had 


‘confronted him in the café, in the rue de Montholon, 


stood there in the midst of death and carnage. 

“Ha!” cried Bonaparte, “ you here !”’ 

“Why not?” she coolly replied. “TI am thy genius. 
Hearken—'tis accomplished! the day is won—the 
wreath of victory is thine !” 

At the same time the bugle of the Austrians was heard 
sounding a retreat, and the wild shouts of triumph from 
the French, mingling with the roar of cannon and martial 
music, proclaimed Napoleon the victor of that ever 
He had but for a moment 
averted his eyes from her, towards the scene, her words 
were yet in his ears, when he turned to ‘er again, but 
she was not to be seen. He placed his hand upon 
his breast, his dress was yet moist with blood, but no 
pain was by him felt; and when in possession of 
the field, he uncovered his bosom, there only appeared 
the semblance of a wound but not the slightest sign of 
its recent infliction. 

Tn 1800, five years after this occurrence, during which 
time success had ever attended him, when he had added 
to his name the Conqueror of Egypt—had returned to 
France—had boldly dissolved the Directorial government, 


| had been declared First Consul, had crossed the Alps, 


and was now encamped on the field of Marengo. It was 
on the night preceding that battle, worn and weary with 
a long and arduous march, he had wrapped his cloak 
around him and thrown himself upon his camp couch, 
before the opening of hia tent, so that the refreshing 
breezes of an Italian summer night might play upon his 
The moon shone with 


| unclouded brilliance upon the marshalled plains, and the 


opposing armies were bound in the slumber of silence 
and fatigue. Scarcely a sound was to be heard, save 
“The clink of hammers closing rivets up, 
Giving dreadful note of preparation.” 
At the opening of the tent paced two sentinels, whose 
orders, at the peril of their lives, were to admit no one 


"till the morning bugle had sounded. But look, what 


|| form is that which moves in the dimness of the tent, so 


softly that even the breath of the mid-night zepbyr 


ruffles more the stillness of the hour. ‘Tis a female— 
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she approaches the couch of Napoleon—she looks keenly |} Having retired to his tent, and seated himself by his 


upon him—she casts her eyes upwards and for some | watch-fire, which burned brightly in the clear keen air 


moments seems as imploring aid from a spiritual power || of a December night, his busy soul was soon filled with 
. ° ° ° ° i! 
—again she gazes on him—a smile irradiates her || a thousand thoughts of the future. 


|embers he could almost depict, in ‘his mind’s eye,” 


In the ever changing 
features—it now gives place to sorrow—tears fall | 
from her eyes on the face of the hero, as she bends over || crowns and sceptres tumbling into his grasp, and 
him—Napoleon starts from his slumber—he is about to monarchs bending captives at his footstool. Then 
speak, but she places her finger upon her lip to command || would the spectres of misfortune throng before him, ‘til 
silence. Is it a spectre or reality that stands before him? | he beheld himself a vanquished and humbled being, at 
Her mantle falls from her shoulders, and the sybil again } the mercy of those, whom like a second Attila, he had 
stands before him. | scourged without feeling and destroyed without cause. 

“‘ Speak not but listen,” she said, in a voice of melan- Lost in these reveries, the remembrance of the packet 
choly tenderness. ‘The star of thy fortune is once | flashed upon him. He took it from his bosom and 


more inthe ascendant. To-day shall victory award thee || unfolding it, again beheld the broken fragments of the 


1} 


the laurel !’’ 

“Mysterious being, who are you and from whence 
come you?” asked Napoleon. 

She spoke not, but taking from her bosom a small 
talisman of the form of an eagle, cut from an emerald 
and richly set in gold, placed it in his hand, saying— 


“When from thee this departeth, then will depart the | 


star of thy glory. Up, up and be doing—already is thy 


foe preparing. Go—be fearless, and victory is thine.” 

In an instant she was lost in the gloom of the tent, 
and Napoleon starting up sought to pursue her. At that 
moment the morning bugle sounded to arms, and the 
sentinel entering the tent was surprized to find him 


standing lost in abstraction. 


however, recalled him to remembrance—he rushed from | 
the tent—the field was a moving mass of warlike life || 
illumined with the first streaks of morning—he leaped 


into his saddle—the word for battle was given—deep 


. | 
and deadly roared the voice of destruction throughout | 
the day, and when the sun was sinking behind the distant || 


mountains, another garland was hung upon the banner 
of Napoleon. 


Austerlitz! glorious, brilliant, yet bloody Austerlitz— 


how swelled Napoleon's heart on that day, when the sun | 
rose in dazzling splendor o’er hie host, and the Austrian || 


and Russian powers lay scattered o’er the field, thick as 
the autumnal leaves of the forest. 
of the bugle thrilled to each heart, telling that the work 


of battle had begun, and man and horse in thundering | 


conflict met. 
the summit of his ambition, the stability of his regal 
sway—and ‘when at last the evening fell upon the 
vanquished, and he stood there, he the terrible and trium- 


phant conqueror, say, were his feelings to be envied or 


his fame to be desired! 


rounded by his brilliant staff on that bloody field, flushed | 


with victory and devising plans for the morrow, that | 


Murat approached and informed him that a female in 
the thickest of the fight, had arrested his arm and placed 
within his hand a packet, with these words—“ This is 
’ 


the brightest day in the cycle of Napoleon.’ 


He took it, it was addressed to him; he broke the 


seal, and within it lay the fragments of a ring, but no), 


writing. 
hastily folding it up, he thrust it into his bosom, and gave 
orders for the disposal of his troops for the night. 


The noise of his footstep, || 


When the first blast 


While on the cast of that day depended 


It was as he thus stood, sur- | 


A gloom overshadowed his countenance, and || 


|| ring. 
! ‘What am I to divine from this?” said he “ What 
symbol does this betoken ?”’ 


“‘ That the circle of thy glory is shattered!” exclaimed 
| a voice beside him. 
! He started—his hand was on his sword, and he was 
on the eve of calling to the sentinel, when the speaker 
| arrested his arm and commanded him to be silent. 
1 “Tis five 
} years since we met, on the plains of Marengo—I then 


“*Know you me not?” said the speaker. 


} placed in your grasp the talisman of fortune, but to-day 


| it hath departed from thee !”’ 
! “Not so,” exclaimed Napoleon, thrusting his hand 
‘into his bosom, “ ‘tis here!’’ But his pale countenance 
grew crimsoned, and a strong trembling seized upon his 
frame—he stood aghast, gazing with vacant horror upon 
the face of the speaker, whom he now recognized as the 
sybil. 

“Speak 1 not truth?” cried she ; “ ’tis gene, vanished, 
never to return. Thy star may wax brilliant, and the 
sun of fortune may seem to smile upon thee as brightly 
as ever, but a storm is gathering in the distance that 
shall burst upon and destroy thee for ever!” 

“ Whither has it gone ?” asked Napoleon, faintly. 

“ To the spirit hand that formed it—to the mansions 
of destiny,” “Farewell! we shall meet 
again, but then thy sun shall be set and the tempest 


| shall be o’er thee !”’ 


She rushed from his presence, and escaping from the 


she replied. 


tent, was challenged by the sentinel, but on perceiving 
| it was a woman, and that she readily gave the counter 
sign, he permitted her to pass safe and unmolested. Ne 
poleon could not speak, he stood statue-like and speech- 
less, and at length sunk beside the embers of his watel- 
fire in a state of oblivion, from which he was only aroused 
by the entrance of the offieer of the morning. 


Nine years had passed away, and Josephine, his wife, 
the promoter of his fortunes, had been discarded, and 
another, a regal, but not a better being, taken to his 

arms. Battle after battle had been fought, kingdom 
after kingdom had been conquered, and in the intoxic® 
tion of success, the sybii’s prophecy had totally escaped 
his memory. But reverses of fortune now fell upon his 
arms, and alone in the old and princely palace of Fontai™ 
| bleau, in a solitary chamber, on the evening of the 11th 
of April, 1814, we now behold him, driven to the very 
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SYBILLINE SCENES IN THE 


verge of despair—at the mercy of those, a captured con- | 


queror, to whom he had shown none, and with whom he 
had violated every principle of honor. 

He is seated at a small table, where before him lie 
various documents, one of which he scans with a keen 
and anxious eye—ever and anon he rises and walks 
about the apartment, muttering to himself—and striking 
his hand upon his brow—he suddenly pauses seizes the 
pen and is about to apply it to the document—now he 


casts it from him, and assumes an air of terrible deter. | 
mination—his hand now falls unwittingly upon a pistol | 
—he starts—he grasps it—a wild light flashes from his | 


eve—he raises it—what, shall the hero of “‘a hundred 
No! he 


dashes it from his grasp—he draws his hand across his 


fields,’ bow beneath the reverses of fortune? 


eyes—a tear drops from beneath it, and flinging himself 


into his chair, his head falls upon his breast, and a deep 


smothered sigh bursts from him. 


Slowly on its hinges moves the door, and with a step 


noiseless as death, enters a figure in full white flowing | 


garments. 
advances to the table, and stands motionless before him. | 
He perceives her not ’till she deeply and solemnly pro- 
nounces the name of—‘‘ Napoleon !”’ 
Who dares thus break 
The veil falls 


from the face of the intruder, and the spirit of his destiny 


He starts from his revery. 


in upon his das¢ night of royalty? 


stands before him—’tis the Sybil! 


“Said I not we should meet again, when thy sun 


should be set, and the tempest should be o’er thee?” i 


“Ah! 


would have added more, but surprize at her strange and 


Austerlitz—I remember—the—the—” He 


sudden appearance had appalled him, and he looked 
upon her unable to speak. 

“Behold—the talisman of thy fate !”’ said she, as she 
exhibited to his sight the eagle she had presented to 
him on the memorable visit at Marengo. 

“Ah! give it me!” he exclaimed, and he rose eagerly 
to clutch it—but it was but a shadow in his grasp, while 
the act was followed by a derisive laugh from the Sybil. 
“Fiend! tempter!” he ejaculated; “why come you || 
here to mock me? Dost thou too rejoice with mine | 
enemies at my downfall ?”’ 

“Thy downfall is a fitting retribution for thy bloody 
and boundless ambition. Think of the millions thou hast || 
murdered—of the hearts thou hast broken. The curses 
of the childless, widowless, and fatherless, are upon 
thee. Think of thy Josephine and tremble! 
more I shall be with thee—but once more ! remember !”’ 


Once 


and she glided swiftly and noiselessly from his presence. 
Change we the scene. In his sea-girt citadel, in an 
‘partment in Longwood, dimly lighted, and surrounded 
His last | 
moment was fast approaching, and reason had departed 
‘rom her seat. 
indistinct and incoherent words occasionally broke from | 
his lips. A furious storm was raging without—vivid | 
gleams of lightning, followed by terrific claps of thunder, | 
shook the island to its foundation. It was a fitting hour 1 
for the departure of him, who with his engines of |) 
destruction and insatiate ambition, bad shaken the world | 
il 


by his weeping household, lay the dying exile. 


His breathing was low and heavy, and | 


A thick veil conceals her features. She) 
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to its basis. Fainter and fainter became his breathing ; 
the death-rattle rung frightfully in his throat, and his 
sunken and glassy eyes wandered vacantly around. In 
a moment, as if inspired by superhuman power, he sud- 
denly raised himself from his pillow, his eyes were 
kindled with unnatural brilliancy, and with his thin and 
emaciated hand pointing to the window of the aparment 
on which the beams of lightning were playing, ex- 
claimed—* There!” 

All eyes were turned towards it, and the form of 
Josephine, well known to the attendants, was beheld 
smiling upon the scene. 
Aiea 


“Come, my Ci it exclaimed; ‘‘’tis the Sybil of 


thy life awaits thee.” 

The exile fell back upon his pillow—bhis eyes assumed 
again their glassy hue—a faint sigh escaped from him, 
followed by a convulsive shudder of the frame, and the 
next moment his spirit had departed. The prophecy 
was fulfilled—“ A barren rock his home—a grave in 


the regions of his enemy!” 
* A name that Josephine delighted te apply to him. 


Original. 
SONNETS. 


BY MRS. EMELINE 8. SMITH. 


HISTORY. 


Hic power, oh, Muse of History, thou hast 
O’ervanished things. ’Tis thine to weave a spell 
Which calls the long departed beings of the past 
Back from their shadowy home! ‘Tis thine to dwell 
Amid the monuments of ancient Time, 

By crumbling palace, temple, tomb, and tower, 

And from the mouldering wrecks of pomp and power 
Read unto man a lesson most sublime! 

’Tis thine to give to noble deed and name 

A fadeless glory and undying fame. 

Tis thine to lift the mind from meaner things 

And bear it on to loftiest realms of thought, 


|| 'Till contemplation o’er the spirit flings 


A spell, with highest, holiest inspiration fraught. 


POESY. 


’Tis thine, sweet Poesy, to lure the soul 

A willing slave from Reason’s sober ray ; 
And bid it wander, at thy soft control, 

Throngh Pleasure’s paths and Fancy’s flowery way. 
’Tis thine to weave a wild and witching spell 

That chains the mind in fetters of delight, 
And Jeads it far, in fairy worlds to dwell 

’Mid blissful dreams and scenes of beauty bright. 
’Tis thine to scatter o’er life’s changeful stream 

The fragrant flowers of Hope and Joy and Love ; 
To shed o'er cold Reality a beam 

That lights and warms like summer sun above. 
And thine, ob, child of high and holy birth, 
To deck with Eden hues the lowly things of Earth! 











Original. | 
MARRIAGE. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. | 


Balthazar.—" Nay, nay; all marriages are made in Heaven. 
Benedict. — Trust me, not so—if sume descend from Jove, 
any spring up from earth; and, sooth to say, 
Not few are tinkered in the sulphury realms 
Where Pluto bolds his court. 
Balthazar.—How prove you this? 
Bencdict. — Right easily: three powers are there which win 
Mankind to noose themselves in wedlock’s bands ; | 
When Eros binds the soul in gentle chains i} 
Heaven smiles upon the vow; while Earth puts forth | 
For Anteros its fading, fragile flowers ; 
But Hell itself sends forth its pitchy flames 
When Pluto leads th’ unwilling votary.” 
Old Play. 


““ Look what a magnificent present I have just re- | 
ceived, Cousin Clara, and tell me if Mr. Walmsley is 


not a most princely suitor.” Such was the exclamation 


with which Eveline Harris entered the apartment of | 


her cousin. Clara quietly raised her eyes from her 
needlework, and taking the richly enchased box which | 
was proffered to her view, replied: “ It is really very | 
pretty—a work box I suppose ?” 

“A work box, indeed!’’ exclaimed Eveline, 
no; the casket, pretty as you may think it, is scarcely 
As she spoke, she touched a 


“ no, 


| 
| 


worthy of its contents !”’ 


spring and Clara almost started at the dazzling brilliancy | 


of the gems which flashed before her eyes. 
“ Did you ever see such splendid diamonds?” cried 
Eveline. 
“ You surely do not intend to accept them, Eveline yas 
exclaimed Clara. 
““ Indeed I do: only look at the exquisite taste of the | 
setting; and with these words, the gay girl drew from | 


the box a superb bandean, which she carelessly twined | 


in her long curls as she turned to the mirror to observe | 


their effect. 
said Clara 


“Take care what you do, Eveline,” 
gravely; “‘ you may pay too high a price for these costly 
jewels.” 
“* What do you mean, coz?” 
“ Do not pretend to misunderstand me; you cannot | 
with propriety accept so valuable a gift, unless you 
intend also to accept the hand of the donor, and surely 


in that case you would buy them at the cost of happi- || 
| the delicate mode which his elegant tast« had 


, 


ness.’ 
“ Really you are very complimentary, Clara; it 
seems to me, that youth and health, good temper and 
fortune, are not such very despicable ingredients in the 
cup of life.” 
‘« Listen to me without displeasure, Eveline ; you are 


gifted with talent and with beauty, education has im- | 


proved the faculties of your mind, and society has added | 
elegance of manner to your native charms. Mr. Walms- 
ley is four years your junior, and nature has been to 
him a most niggard step-dame; since, to an insignificant 


person, she has connected an exceedingly weak mind. | 
Even his better qualities serve tu render him ridiculous, ! 
for his extreme good temper makes him the butt of his | 


associaés, while his profuse generosity subjects him to | been perfectly disinterested in 
| vision of grandeur heretofore unattainable. 


tho continual impositions of the knavish and designing. 


MARRIAGE, 


| “ troth-pledge.” 


| toming him to the attentions of our family. A few days 


|| a daughter. 


‘ment of papa, we were left alone, he blundered ov! 





+ — 














He has too many virtues to deserve contempt, and too 
many weaknesses to command respect.” 

“You are a faithful limner, coz.; Master Simeon 
Walmsley is all that you have depicted ; and yet, nath. 







less his juvenility, and his imbecility, Eveline Harris js 






his future bride. Dont start, Clara; the affair was ali 





settled last evening ;—he wears my turquoise ring, and 








I suppose these diamonds are to be considered as his 







“« Eveline, you are jesting.”’ 






“‘ I am speaking the words of sober truth, coz.” 
‘“* Can it be possible that the pure proud nature of 





Eveline Harris has become so sullied by communion 
with the world, that she can sell herself for baubles like 





these?” exclaimed Clara, vehemently. ‘ I have seen 





the time when the meve thought would have beer 






spurned as an insult.” 






“I know all you would say, Clara; you think me 
enamored of Walmsley’s wealth, and you are right; 






but my motives are not so selfish as you suppose. You 
know my father’s high-toned feelings, and the difficulty 
which he has had in sustaining such an appearance in 
society, as could satisfy his family pride. That difficulty 







increases every day, and we must soon stoop from our 
proud eminence, or we must find some new method of 





resistance to the pressure of poverty. I am now five 






and twenty, and three younger sisters yet remain to be 
provided for; so that there is no other resource for us 
Papa has never urged me to 





than wealthy marriages. 
marry, but he has had his eye upon Mr. Walmsley ever 
since he entered college; and he has taken care to wind 
around him the light but firm bonds of habit, by accus 









ago, papa came to me with a volume of Dante in his 
hand, and bade me read attentively a passage which be 
had marked. It contained the advice given by the 
poet to a certain noble duke respecting the marrisgé of 
‘ Marry the eldest advantageously, even i 









you mortgage all your estate to do so. and then all the 
others will reap the benefit of her position.’ Strange 
counsel from the Poet of Heaven and Hell, was it 
Clara? I pondered long over the thoughts which the 
book had excited, for I understood papa’s wishes the 


moment I read the passage, and could not but admire 
suggested 







as the best means of making me acquainted with them 
Last evening, when young Walmsley entered, I pe 
ceived a restlessness in his manner which forebodet 
something unusual; and at length, whe > by the manage 










the momentous proposition. He was all confusior, 
and I all self-possession—for a moment I hesitated, but 
my eye fell upon the book which lay upon the table, and 
that decided me. He is not exactly the beau-ideal # 
my fancy, but I have the satisfaction of knowing, tha 
the sacrifice of my own feelings will purchase ty 
welfare of my family.” 

“ And do you really believe, Eveline, that you have 
your motives! Did » 
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almost unbounded, of triumphs over rival belles, flit || wife—not from a blind and selfish affection, but from 


across your fancy? Did not ambition whisper, that | principle.” 


; 7 ” . . ° 
wealth is power ! *‘ T have no more to say, Eveline; you seem to have 
“Clara, I will not pretend to more virtue than I | calculated the chances with a degree of deliberation 
rather unusual in such cases; and therefore all further 


When will your marriage 


possess. I have lived long enough in society to be fully 


acquainted with the value which is set upon fortune, discussion would be useless. 


and I should be as wretched now with ‘ love in a take place?” 


cottage,’ as I might have been in my joyous girlhood ‘« Oh, as soon as the wedding gear can be prepared ; 


from the anticipation of a destiny like the present. The | [ hate long engagements.” 


truth is, that I have outlived the age of romance, if “ They give one too much time for reflection you 


indeed I ever possessed it. Mr. Walmsley’s wealth | think, Eveline ?” 


ill place me at once upon an eminence which many 4 ‘ 
will ple P h many ‘« ¢ No more of that an’ thou lovest me, good coz;’ a 


are painfully toiling to reach; it will enable me to} suc¢ with your grave lectures, and let us discuss the 


ecg an 7 a : _ 
sustain the falling fortunes of my family, to marry my subject of the toilet.” 

“Do you mean that your diamonds shall form part of 
your bridal attire ?” asked Clara dryly. 


“ What a shocking idea—no, certainly not; diamonds 


sisters to advantage, and to gratify my father’s ambition. | 
Are you satisfied, coz?” 
“ Far from it, Eveline; you know not your own cha- 


racter, or you would never subject yourself to the torture ° : 
_ < yect y would be as unsuited to a bride as roses to a great- 


which you will now called toendure. You are proud grandmother; the perfection of a wedding dress is 


and sensitive to a fault—jealous of ridicule, and shrink- en : 

c : : elegant simplicity—a single gem upon the brow, a band 

ing from any thing which can in the slightest degree . . . 

‘ : . of snowy pearls to confine the flowing veil, or a delicate 

wound your self-love; yet you are now about to marry a ; ” 
: r spray of orange buds may be tolerated, but no more. 

Eveline Harris was the spoiled child of the world of 


fashion. 


man who will be the means of inflicting daily pangs 

i} 
, > s 4 ” 

rs age ages ptible aga Pua : ~ Her father, a man of versatile and brilliant 
“You do not give him credit for his tr miable ; : on : 
, 8 : . truly emis talents, was the idol of society; but while his votaries 
fed him with the incense of flattery, he was compelled 
to keep alive their devotion by lavishing his golden 


favors among them. 


temper, Clara.” 
“Ido, I do, Eveline, if, with your eyes open to all 


its consequences, you allow this marriage, you merit all His patrimony diminished as his 


the unhappiness which must inevitably result from it; —- 
PP . itably resul at popularity increased; and at length, he was reduced to 


but poor Walmsley doubtles yes you ieves y . : . 
P ee tle loves you, and believes you practice the thousand expedients which are necessary 
bestow a reciprocal affection; to him, therefore, t 
suffering will be severe and unmerited.” 
“ Do you suppose I shail be fool enough to let him 


discover his mistake, Clara? 


to the poor and proud slave of appearances. His eldest 
daughter, who closely resembled him in personal beauty 
and brillancy of character, was an object of his especial 


in hi : No, no; he is not very | affection. He saw her the admired of every gay circle, 
acute . y i is || 3: : : : bil eT Set 
in his perceptions; and as I really estimate his | dispensing smiles to all alike, but evincing no disposition 


oodne it wi i » i ao ' 
goodness of heart, it will not be difficult to treat him || +5 assume the responsibilities of matrimony; and he re- 
with such kindness, as may be easily mistaken for a 


|| joiced in this because it ensured to him the continuance 
warmer feeling.” 


on | of her society at home, while it enabled him to arrange 
You deceive yourself, my dear cousin; before mar- | He had 


gg | ambitious plans for her future establishment. 
ri . . . . - . Pos 

age : may require but little artifice to make the | long determined that one of his daughters should marry 
ere rleit coin pass current for the pure gold of true || Simeon Walmsley, who had been left to his guardian- 
affection ; but, depend upon it, the close observation of | ship when quite an infant, and whose large estate had 
wedded life soon discovers the cheat.” . : tnori 
a} , ; : ; || increased to an enormous amount during a minority of 
You and I, Clara, differ very widely in our ideas of | 
that mystery called love. F 
in its existence : 


é nearly twenty years. In order to effect this, the young 
or my part, I have no faith heir was taught to consider Mr. Harris as a second 
| parent, and to look upon the daughters as intimate and 


‘ The mind hath made it, as it peopled Heaven, 


od | confidential friends, even from his boyhood; while, at 
Even with its own desiring phantasy.’ ’ 


| the same time, his wary guardian took care that his 
have had many a passing fancy, and have awakened || youth should be passed in the safe retirement of a 
many @ transient passion in the hearts of others, but I || remote village, under pretence of regard for his health. 
have never felt a spark of that ardent, devoted love, of | Rducated in seclusion, young Walmsley had been 
which maidens dream and poets sing.” \ studiously preserved from all contagion of evil example. 
“It is not too late for you to experience it yet, | , 


— The follies and vices which, in great cities, are learned 
Eveline.” 


| almost in childhood, were totally unknown to him, and, 
“Yes, my time is past for all ‘ youth’s fantasies,’ | when, at the age of twenty-one, he came into possession 
all my ‘ opium dreams’ of romance have given place to || of his immense wealth, he was one of the most pure- 
more substantial visions. I have seen many a love- || minded and single-hearted beings in the world. Affec- 
match degenerate into a union of ‘ hands not hearts;’ || tionate in his disposition, generous in his impulses, and 
aad, therefore, I feel no anxiety about my future || kind in all his feelings, he possessed many qualities 
y- I mean to be a most dutiful and affectionate || calculated to awaken regard; but unfurtunstely, the 
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finer qualities of his character were thrown into the 
shade by a weakness of intellect almost amounting to 
imbecility. His mind was, to use a homely simile, like 
a sieve, it contained only the grosser particles of know- 
ledge. He had acquired, what a certain learned alder- 
man styled “ the three 


nearly all the information with which his scholastic 


?’s; but they comprehended 
studies had endowed him. In vain he had been com- 
pelled to plod yeer after year through the field of classic 
lore—in vain he had been led through the flowery paths 
of elegant literature—in vain he had been sent to explore 
the treasures of art in the vast storehouse of Europe. 
Of his classical studies he only retained a vivid sense of 
abhorence—his attainments in the belles’-lettres only 
enabled him to yawn through a new novel—and from 
his foreign tour he only derived a prejudice against all 
men who could not speak English. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, Simeon Walmsley was not designed to be a 
His intellect 
was of the narrowest possible limit, but his moral 


mere useless incumbrance in social life. 


nature was capable of a very high degree of cultivation ; 
and while his mental powers were evidently far below 
mediocrity, he gave promise of goodness and virtue far 
He had 


no philosophic views of human life, but he believed that 


exceeding the ordinary standard of morality. 


God had given him wealth in trust for the welfare of 
others as well as himself: he, therefore, determined to 
do all the good he could, and to avoid, as far as it was 
With these simple but 


correct views, he needed only the aid of a stronger mind 


possible, all contact with evil. 


and firmer character, to make him one of the noblesy of 
mankind, 


Such was the minh upon whom the proud, the sensi- 
tive, the highly-gifted Eveline Harris had exerted her 
fascinations, and whom she had voluntarily lured into 
an affection, which she knew could never be a source of 
happiness to him. Even when she stood at the altar, 
her heart grew cold as she uttered the solemn response, 
for she knew that her haughty spirit even then refused 
“to honor and obey” her future lord. A feeling almost 
amounting to contempt arose within her breast, and 


she unconsciously raised her head proudly, as her eye 


glanced on the diminutive form of him who plaeed on’ 


her finger the symbolic ring. 

Wve unto those who pronounce the awful pledge 
which binds two immortal souls, when they know that 
the heart denies the uttered word] If there be a sin, 
which beyond all others, deserves the fearful punish- 
ment denounced against deception by the God of Truth, 
it is the perjury which desecrates the holy shrine, when 
a marriage vow is pronounced by the lying lip of the 
cold, the careless, or the fulse. 

Eveline’s ambitious fancies were fully gratified. Im- 
mediately after her marriage, she found herself installed 
in a splendid mansion and surrounded by all the appli- 


ances of wealth and luxury. Her husband, elated at 
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hang over her chair, and pour forth all the extravagance 
of his excited feelings as he gazed upon her stately 
beauty. He loved to be fondled and petted like a child, 
and if he could but lounge upon a sofa, with his head 
resting on her lap, while he gazed up into her lovely 
face with proud and happy tenderness, he was perfectly 
content. He loved her with all the fervor of an ardent 
but feeble nature, and the relying, dependent fondness 
with which he regarded her, was like a characteristic of 
feminine feeling, rather than like the maaly and pro 
tecting affection which we look for in the lover and the 
husband. To a woman of Eveline’s temperament, such 
evidences of attachment would have been excessively 
disagreeable even had she loved her husband. She 
liked to receive homage of a more rational kind, and 
would have looked with contempt upon any man who 
was content to share such caresses as might be bestowed 
upon a pet kitten. She had no patience with what she 
called his childishness. She had schooled herself to 
perform all her serious duties as a wife, but she had not 
reflected upon the minor tasks which are often the most 
difficult of performance His constant presence, his 
unwearied devotion, his foolish fondness, imposed res- 
traints upon her which at last became perfectly intole- 
rable, and she looked forward with impatience to the 
time when the uxorious bridegroom should be tran 
formed into the careless husband. 


And was this her only cause of discontent? my reader 
will ask. At this early period of her married life it 
yas; and had she guided aright the feeble mind of her 

voted lover, she might have received as well as given 
happiness. But she possessed too haughty and unac- 
commodating a spirit. She fancied that by thus allowing 
herself to seem his idol, she shared the ridicule which 
she knew his weaknesses drew upon him from those 
who could more readily sneer at his defects than imitate 
his virtues. Instead of compelling others to treat him 
with respect by showing that she thought him worthy 
of it, she seemed glad to take refuge from his attentions 
in the unmeaning civilities of those butterflies of fashion 
who are always ready to flutter round the light of 
beauty. It soon became a subject of remark, that Mrs. 
Walmsley availed herself fully of the convenient fashion 
which forbids husband and wife to associate together i2 
society. She allowed him to attend her entrance into 
the ball-room or saloon, but from that moment she 
became the cynosure of all eyes save his. She urged 
him abroad into gay company; she ‘promoted every 
scheme whieh could draw him from his home, and 
actually exerted more pains to destroy his domestic 
habits, than ever did a neglected wife to awaken a love 
for home in the breast of a profligate. His affection 


was ridiculed, his fondness rejected, his caress 


spurned, and he was at length taught by bitter and 


frequent lessons, that he must seek for pleasure ® 
| happiness elsewhere than in the precincts of his o¥* 


| - = 
the thought of having won the long admired belle of|| domicile. The strongest attachment Eveline had ev 


fashionable society, seemed as if he could never repay 
her condescension. His affectionate temper led him to 
anticipate her every wish, and he seemed to live but in 


her presence, With almost foolish fondness he would 


| known, was that which bound her to her family, and 
} absorbed in schemes for their advancement, she finally 


exhibited towards her husband a degree of indifference 


‘which almost broke his heart. He beheld his wealth 
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lavished upon ber father, his house made the home of 


her sisters, his equipage and servants given up to the 
command of those who despised him, and yet he felt 
that all this would be nothing, if he could only believe 
But in 


proportion as he yielded patiently to the yoke imposed 


that his wife estimated his devotion to her will. 


by her family, her contempt and coldness seemed to 
increase. Goaded beyond endurance, his feeble mind 
at length poured forth its sorrows into the ear of one 
who had long sought to win the confidence of the pos- 
sessor of fortune’s favors. His wife despised the office 
of counsellor and friend, and he therefore sought sympa- 
thy and advice among the companions of his idle hours. 
It was no difficult task to find those who would listen 
to his sorrows, in the hope of sharing his pleasures, and 
led by the influence and example of such a friend, the 
disappointed husband began to seek enjoyment in the 
excitements of vicious indulgence. 

Fully occupied with her own ambitious plans for the 
advancement of her family, Eveline took little heed of 
ihe change which was gradually taking place in her 
husband. She noticed with secret satisfaction that slie 
was no longer annoyed by his officious tenderness, and, 
once free from this odious restraint, she flattered her- 
self that she was acting the part of a conscientious wife. 
But the time came when she was to feel a void which 
she never before knew. Her sisters married, and, 
occupied in their own interests, became, in a manner, 
estranged from her, whose superior attractions always 
threw them into the shade, and whose elevated position 
1 society excited their discontent. Her father, whom 
she loved better than any earthly being, was suddenly 


removed from her by death; and, five years after her | 


marriage, Mrs. Walmsley began to be sensible of a 
loneliness of heart, which she had never experienced in 
ber earlier years. She had no children to become the 
recipients of the hidden tenderness of a woman’s heart, 
ind, as she grew older, she was conscious of a weari- 
ness and distaste of the pleasures of society, which led 
her to picture many a visionary scene of domestic bliss. 
But it was too late. She had thrown from her the 


wealth of pure affection, and the happiness which, not- 


withstanding her husband’s want of talent, might once {| 


have been found in the contemplation of his moral excel- 
- | 

She had realized all her 

} . . 

Plans of life, she had succeeded in all her schemes for 


herself and family, but, at last, when driven by satiety of 


‘ence, was now lost for ever. 


pleasure and loneliness of feeling, to seek for peace 
within the sacred limits of home, she found her feeble- 
ninded husband transformed, by the influence of others, 
She had sus- 


pected this terrible change long before the evidences 


into the tavern-haunter and the gambler. 
met her view, and at length the truth in all its hor- 


Tors burst upon her. But did it ever occur to her 


tat she was the guilty cause of this moral wreck ? 


Did she remember that the influence Which love had 
placed in her hands had never been exerted, save to. 
drive him from the safe precincts of domestic life? 
Did she reflect upon the responsibility which is incurred | 
oy the strong mind, when it binds to itself weakness | 
and frailty? No; she felt only impatience of the imbe- | 
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cile being who could not resist temptation, and without 
a single attempt to withdraw him from his degrading 
pursuits, she looked with bitter loathing upon the hus- 
band whom she had sworn to honor, while she awaited 
in sullen impatience the moment of freedom which his 
failing healch and repeated excesses led her to antici- 
pate. 


* 7 * * * * 


It was some ten years after the conversation recorded 
in the commencement of this veritable history, that the 
cousins were aguin seated together in consultation; and, 
strange to say, the identical diamonds which had then 
originated the long discussion between them, were 
lying on the table. The gems still sparkled in all their 
pristine splendor, but a change had passed over those 
who ‘now looked upon them. Clara’s pale cheek and 
hollow temples, showed that time had not left untouch- 
ed her delicate loveliness ; but the soft light of her dark 
eye, and the placid sweetness of her pensive counte- 
nance, were still attractive, in despite of the years which 
had bestowed on her the odious appellation of “ old 
maid !"’ The proud beauty of Eveline had been less 
fragile. Her black eye still flashed as proudly, her tall 

form still retained its symmetry, notwithstanding its 
expanded proportions, and her raven locks still retained 
their rich gloss, though they might now be indebted to 
art for some of their redundancy. Yet there was an 
| expression of herdness and coldness in her face, which 
| made one think that Time had revenged himself by 


|, indurating what he could not spoil. 


Her’s was beauty 
| 


of form, unadorned with loveliness of spirit: the sculp- 
Yet that face was 
now a far less faithful index of her mfhd, than it had 
been in her earlier years. 


tured vase unlighted from within. 


She had worn a mask in 
society, until her features became moulded into the cold 
immobility of the “ counterfeit presentiment ;” and the 
countenance, which, in youth, glowed with expression, 
while the heart remained perfectly unawakened, now 
remained calm as a frozen lake, while unwonted pas- 
She 
had become a widow, and joyfully had she witnessed 
Mr. 
almsley’s mind had sunk beneath the strong excite- 
He 
had fallen into a state of utter imbecility for more than 


sions disturbed the current of the hidden feelings. 
1¢ dissolution of the tie which had bound her. 
ments of the gambling-table and the festive board. 


a year previous to his death; but the transition betweén 
his former mental weakness, and the actual idiocy which 
ensued, was so gradual, the shades of difference were 
so slight, that it was impossible to decide the precise 
period when reason became completely darkened. 
| Availing herself of this, Mrs. Walmsley had devoted 
His 
childlike simplicity of temper, led him to forget all past 


herself most assiduously to her invalid husband. 


indifference, and to welcome her present cares as evi- 
Completely subdued to 
her influence, he made a will, bequeathing to her all 
his fortune; but whether that will was executed pre- 
vious to his entire alienation of mind, was a question 
| which, not even lawyers could decide. At all events, 
she was « handsome and wealthy widow, and—the 
| strangest change of all—she was now a firm believer in 


dences of returning affection. 
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the power of that Love whose existence she had once || 


denied. The cousins had met to decide a mighty ques- | 
tion. 
“IT think I shall wear the bandeau, but not the neck- | 


lace,” said she, as she took up the casket; “‘ the pin | 


and ear-rings will be quite sufficient in addition to it; I| 
do not admire too heavy a style of dress for a bride; 
what say you, Clara ?”’ 

“Tt is entirely a matter of fancy, Eveline, but I| 
thonght you did not consider diamonds suitable for a 
bride ; I remember shocking you very much by a sug- 
gestion respecting them, on a former occasion.” 

“I recollect it perfectly, coz., but at my age, one | 
requires all the aid of ornaments. 


foolish feelings about this marriage ?” 
“« Why do you think so?” 


“I am sensible of a trepidation of heart—a degree || 


of agitation—a timidity, I might almost call it, which | 
seems to me perfectly ridiculous.” 

“How do you account for such feelings, Eveline?” | 
asked Clara, quietly. 


“ You will smile if I tell you, coz., that I believe it | 


proceeds from the anxfffts tenderness of ardent affec- 
tions. I well remember how coldly I once reasoned 
with you respecting that love which you considered so 
necessary to wedded happiness. 
then, but now—when the age of passion has long been | 


past—I, who in my youth, despised its power, am sub- | 


jected to its influence. I tell you, Clara, that the sound | 


of Charles Elston’s voice thrills me with an emotion | 
such as I never before dreamed of—his very step is | 
1 to my®ear; his look is like sunshine to my 

Do not laugh at me dear coz. ; I am ashamed | 


musica 
heart. 


was I sensible of my own strength of feeling.” 

* Fie is the only living relative of your late husband, 
is he not?” 

“Yes, he is Mr. Walmsley's cousin, and my first 
meeting with him was at the opening of the will. The | 


poor fellow seemed sadly disappointed when the dispo- 


sition of the estate was made known to him; and, no || 


|| we shall never agree. 


Heigh he! do you) 
know, Clara, that I really believe I have some very | 


I knew nothing of it | 
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Do you suppose mere wealth could tempt a man of 
such high toned feelings, such noble intellect, such pp. 


|| fined pursuits as Charles Elston, into an union withoy 


affection ?”’ 

“I might have found difficulty in believing such g 
| thing, had I not known an instance where intellect and 
| beauty and pride were all sacrificed to wealth.” 

Eveline reddened with shame and vexation, as she 
replied, “‘ You pay no flattering compliment to me, 
Clara, by your distrust of my lover; however,” she 


| added, “‘ we had better not discuss a subject on which 


I am to be married on the tenth 
day of October, and I intend that you shall again be my 
bridesmaid.” 

“You must excuse me, Eveline.” 

“‘ Indeed, I shall do no such thing; I suppose you 
think you are trop passée, but you are mistaken.” 

“That is not my reason for declining the honor, 
Eveline ; a bridesmaid of thirty, is not unsuited tos 


| bride who bears the weight of some five or six addi. 
|| tional years.” 


ay You provoking creature; why do you remind me 


of my wasted life? Well, then, it is because you 
are thirty, and not twenty, that I insist on having you 
as a bridesmaid; I do not desire to have some far 
| fresh-looking girlish creature at my side, making every 
one sensible of the contrast between youthful lovel- 
| ness and well-preserved beauty.” 
| “Tam sorry I cannot serve as a foil to you, upon this 
occasion, Eveline,” said Clara, with a smile, “ but! 
assure you I have the best of all reasons for refusing.” 

“‘ The best of all reasons! What, are you going 
be married, Clara ?”’ 

“T am.” 

“Can it be possible? why, really, I thought yous 


| To be sure I do; he went to Canton soon after you 
left school. You don’t mean to say you are going ¥ 
marry him ?” 


““ We were engaged before he left this country, br 


wonder, for he is that most helpless of earthly creatuf ] line. He was as poor as myself in worldly wealth, bt 


—a poor student. Devoted to science, he has pursued 
fame, while fortune passed unheeded. 1 expected that | 
he would have disputed the will, but he at first lacked 
the means, and a few interviews with me destroyed all | 
inclination to resort to such measures. He appeared | 
completely fascinated, and, at a time of life, when even 


vanity could scarcely have led me to expect admiration, || 
| that we have lived upon that affection during so m4 


I have won the truest and fondest of lovers.” 

* Clara shook her head and smiled. 

** What objection have you now to make, coz. 1” ex- | 
claimed Mrs. Walmsley, impatiently ; “ you predicted | 
all sorts of misfortunes from a marriage without affec- 
tion; what have you to say against one founded on the | 
most disinterested love ?”’ 

* Nothing, except that in the first instance, it was the | 
bride who was making a ‘ marriage de convenance,’ 
and in this case it may be the swi/or.”’ 

“For shame, Clara; you are absolutely censorious. 


|| years of absence. 


I 


we were rich in affection, and he went abroad tow! 
| that gold without which we could not be united. His 
business became so complicated, that he could not dit 
engage himself@Without the sacrifice of all that he bed 


toiled to obtain, and thus time passed on until neatly 


fifteen years have elapsed since we parted. I said ¥* 
were rich in affection, and the proof of my assertion |, 


He has now returned with the co® 
He finds her whom he left 
blooming girl, sadly changed in person, but not in heart, 
while I am happy in the belief that the snow which # 
slightly sprinleled amid his raven locks, has imparted 
We are to be mam 
quietly and privately, therefore, if I partake in. you 
bridal festivities, I must be in company with my her 
band.”’ 

“ He shall be right welcome for your sake, dear ¢™' 


petence which he sought. 


no coldness to his feelings. 
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THE 


rs, indeed, is the love which lives on long remem- ) 
bance, and I hope you may reap the reward of your | 
constancy; but who could have dreamed that so muc h | | 
romance was concealed beneath your quiet demeanor?” | 
A pretty and graceful bride was Clara Lewis, when |, 
she gave her hand to the love of her youth, and sought, | 
within the bosom of domestic peace, the recompense of | 
The elegant widow celebrate d | 


you 


her patient affection. 
her second nuptials in a most magnificent manner, and | 
while some coveted the diamonds which sparkled on her || i 
how, others envied her the handsome bridegroom. || 

Bot the young husband was an evidence that intel- } 
lectual gifts are not always accompanied with elevated 
moral sentiments. Supremely selfish in his habits, he || 
bed married the widow because he could thus be put in ] 
quiet possession of his cousin’s wealth, and his deter- | 
mined character soon taught her that she had given | 
herself a master. Devoted to the acquisition of fame, | 
be treated her with utter indifference, while he allowed || 
fis time to be entirely engrossed by his scientific pur- || 
mits. She had despised the honest affection of her 
hombly-gifted husband, while she revelled in the enjoy- | 
iets purchased by his wealth, and the chalice of bit- |) 
iefiess was now returned to her own lips by the hand | 
Whim who had wedded her only for the gold which | 
Ministered to his daily comforts, while he trod in selfish || 

Deartlessness his solitary path to fume. A weary and a | 
Wasted life has been her’s, and, in the loneliness of her | 
declining years, she remembers with “late remorse,’ a 
the pure heart and gentle spirit of him whom she drove ] 
fom the paradise of home, to find a resource from sor- || 
tw in vice, and a refuge from insanity in the grave. 


Brooklyn, L. 1. 


Original. 


SMILES AND TEARS 


BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 
Asme may illumine the lip full of woe, 
And a tear dim the merriest eye, 
And sorrow may banish the smiles as they glow, 
But the tears Love will faithfully dry. 


And there shines not an eye, howe’er mirthful it beam, 
For which Fate has no tear-drop distilled, 

And there sorrows no heart, howe’er mournful it seem, 
Whose gladness for ever is chilled. 


As the rainbow its iris-hued-glory displays, 
When storm-clouds are fleeing the sky, 

Oft the brightest of smiles to the laughing lip strays, 
When tears have just shaded the eye. 


Then mourn not that sadness o’ershadows my brow, 
By Joy but forsaken awhile, 
er remember each tear—though so bitter its flow— 
1s the herald to usher a smile. 








MAIDEN. 


Original. 
THE MAIDEN. 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE ENGRAVING, BY A. L. 


Hau intellect is beaming now, 

Upon that fair and beauteous brow ; 

The sun of genius flashes o’er 

That face of rose and lily store ; 

Adown thy neck those tresses twine, 
Like golden tendrils of the vine ; 

A cherub’s smile plays round that mouth, 
Like op’ning rose, kissed by the south, 
As tracing on those tablets bright, 

She sits a thing of love and light. 


Sweet maiden, say, what wins from thee, 
That glance of inspiration free ; 

Whose is that bold and manly form 
Thou’st traced like chief in battle’s storm; 
Is’t he thy lover, brave and young, 
Around whose breast thy scarf was flung, 
When he departed on his path, 

Of venture and of bloody wrath ? 


It is, it is! to life doth start, 

Each look of him who claims thy heart— 
The flashing eye—the mantling cheek, 
Are there—yea, lips that seem to speak, 
To breathe, to print a kiss on thine, 

Fair creature of a noble line. 


Thy task, sweet task, is o’er, and blest 
Thou fold’st the tablets to thy breast. 
And, trickling from thy sunny eyes, 

Like dew-drop falls the happy tear 

Upon the portrait ; and the sighs 

Steal from thy bosom deep and dear— 
“Oh ! God, be thou the shield and sword, 
To guide and guard my plighted lord,” 
She says, and sinking on her knee, 
Breathes forth her prayer of purity. 


“?Tis granted !” cried a well known voice, 
“Tis granted, loved one. Now rejoice, 
From war and danger have I come, 

To bear thee to my happy home. 

Look up, sweet Isabel—nay, love, 

Droop not, but nestle like the dove, 

Here, in my bosom—life, soul, bliss, 

Thus I return the parting kiss.” 


Breathless and pale the lady lay 

Within his arms; but soon the ray 

Of life dawned in her dewy eye ; 

Then came the deep and long drawn sigh, 
A scream of joy—a gush of tears, 

In which were drowned all doubts and fears, 
And pointing to the limned trace, 

Blushed like a rich rose in his face. 





Original. F 
LIFE. 
A STRUGGLE FOR UNATTAINED GOOD. 


— Metastasio. 


Tue human heart “hopes on, hopes ever.”” The 
His powers are never 


* L’alma, quel che non ha, sogna e figura.’ 


spirit of man can never rest. 
stilled. Onward, onward he struggles, perseveringly, | 
unceasingly. 
extreme age, all his efforts are put forth for the attain- 


From infancy to youth, from manhood to | 
ment of his desires. One by one they are gratified, and | 
he is happy. One by one they are crushed, and he is 
wretched. Yet “ despair is never quite despair,” and he | 
hopes on, hopes ever.” One goal reached, another pre- 
sents itself, and yet another, ’till time after time does he 
strain every nerve and bring into action his every power. |) 
I have been in the bosom of a family, where youth, 
beauty, and genius, glowed in each countenance. Their 
hearts were laid open to me, and when I saw there 
hopes whose colorings would shame the many-hued bow 


And | 


which beautifies the heavens, I wondered not. 
when I read in those young souls, schemes glorious even 
as the brightest sunbeam, I wondered not. 

But I found myself in another household, where | 
poverty and squalid want were written on the brow of | 
the veriest child, and misery had deepened furrows on 
the fronts of those whose noon of life had not yet come; | 
and when I looked for darkness and despair, I found 
each toiling with anxious eye and throbbing heart, fer a| 
goal which they thought to reach. I gazed intently, and | 
read—* Man struggles onward and unceasingly.” 

I went out and wandered far, musing on the past, the 
present, and the future, and thoughts unbidden were | 
rushing through the mind, when the hum of many voices | 
arrested my attention. A group of children was before | 
me. Oh, how they laughed and danced, shouted and | 
froliced in the joy of their young hearts. Now the | 
merry chorus filled the air with melody, and then the | 
full rich laugh rung gleefully upon the evening breeze..| 


The live-long afternoon had they sported. Here, where | 


the hazels cluster so thickly, they had played at “‘ Hide 


There, || 


and go seek,” ’till the stoutest panted for rest. 


where the brook bubbles its clear, cold waters ‘round | 


those smooth and slippery stones, they had “ followed | 
the leader,” ‘till the heart of the most venturesome | 
And for what did they toil? 


“Oh! if I could be leader once!” said a tiny crea- |, 


failed him. 
ture, and her full dark eye showed the semblance of a| 
tear. 

“ Try, Clara, try,” resounded on all sides. 

“Yes, try sister, the stones are not very far apart,” 
said a little lad on whose brown but ruddy cheek, a 
dozen summer’s suns had told tales of happiness. 

Then Clara stepped on the glassy stone, but she 
drew her foot back very quickly, and dared not do it. 

“ Try again, Clara,” said her brother. 

And again and again she tried, ‘till her little foot 
rested firmly on the damp stone, and she went boldly on. 
On the opposite side was a high rock, and the little gir! || 
could not reach its top, so she turned her course down | 


| made a picture of singular loveliness, and near them | 


away. 


_ unholy desires, which had almost embittered life. 


| country. 


the brook, after she had wistfully eyed the rock, anj 


ish 


| said— 


“Oh! how I wish I was a very little larger, tha | 


might lead over that high bank.” 


I looked on those beautiful children ne longer, for ; 
little Clara’s wishes had repeated the lesson—*T)y 
life is but a struggle for something yet unattained,” 

Time passed, and I stood on the deck of ay 
steamer. Around me were clustered hundreds of bo 
sexes, all ages, and every rank. Intent on my stud 


life, I silently passed from cluster tocluster. There was 


|one group in which glowing youth and dazzling beauty 


t 


paused. 


“Clara, my sweet sister,” said one, whose manly 
A beautiful being 


turned at the sound of his voice, and the cloud passed 


brow wore a slight shading of gloom. 
But that countenance! I gazed on it, and 
Memory’s Harp rung loud and joyously as she sung- 
“The buds you loved on the greensward, are befor 
you in their full and perfect beauty.” 

“ Clara, in the simplicity of your infant heart you toilet 
to be a ‘leader’ on the stepping-stones of a purling brook 
Time sped away and the strings of the harp quivered 
beneath your touch, or the guitar sent forth its melodies, 
till strains which Apollo might envy entranced your 
miring friends. Then, dearest, you had reached th 
goal for which you had roiled for weary months. Nov 
Clara, your young heart has thirsted for the idolaty 
which mind awakens, ’till its tumultuous throbbings bad 
all but destroyed its resting place. Fast as this noble 
boat bears you from yon crowded city, do you lew 
behind you the scene of your temptation. Calm, the 
sister! Come now to my home, and you shall dw 
in its pure atmosphere, and.shielded by those who | 
you, envy, jealousy, and the stings of hated criticism 
will not disturb your peace. There the current of your 
life may flow free from the taint of worldliness, and fron 


Dost hear m 


the darker stain of unhallowed ambition. 


reason for urging you to leave yon ‘charmed circk 


Dost trust in my love, sweet sister?” 

“ Ernest, your words fall upon my bewildered sens 
and the tempest of passion is hushed, even as the m# 
waves were stilled by His voice who now bids me | 
not to Earth for happiness. Brother I erred, yet” 


° lin 
will I struggle to banish from my mind all traces of thos 
And 


oh! Ernest, will you not pray that He who was tempi 


in all points even as we are, and yet sinned not, mé 
give rest to my weary soul ?”’ 

Her sp®aking eye as she appealed to her brother '« 
his aid, told him more plainly than those burning words 
—‘ This life is a continued struggle.” 

I watched a youth as he passed through the roatie 
of school duties. I saw him bear from ‘mid a host! 
competitors, the medal which told that in all that me 
blage of youthful intellect, none might stand before »i™ 
Did he now relax those vigorous efforts which made bit 
what he was? No! He went forth into the world . 
toit for a name which should grace the annals o b 


Severe and arduous was his applicatie®) 
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LIFE.---THE 


tense the agony of ‘‘ hope deferred.” But he reached 


his mark. Even there he rested not, for learn, that the 
eoul of man can ill brook inaction. The senator whose 
wise counsel was the bulwark of the nation, the states- 
man whose noble soul scorned the petty arts of cunning 
jemagogues, the orator who with mighty eloquence 
enchained a wondering world—labored with all the 
intensity of his god-like powers for his country’s weal. 
“Man toils unceasingly.”’ 

I looked on life in the pent-up city, and there | read 
tales of human nature, dark as the storm-cloud from 
which speaks the thundering voice of the Omnipotent ; 
or fair as Luna’s silver sheen upon the bosom of a crystal 
lake. I saw man calling down the vengeance of an 
ofiended Gop upon his guilty head, as byimpious deeds, 
and daring wickedness he worked out his own destruc- 
tion. And again was emblazoned in golden letters the 
story of the good man’s earthly pilgrimage. I saw in 
that world of living beings the various characters that 
chequer life’s page. The miser, accumulating day by 
day, the yellow dust which his degraded soul worship- 
ped, and I turned with a sick heart fromthe loathsome 
wretch, and wondered much at the vile perversion of 
the Creator’s image. 

I saw one on whom Heaven had bestowed gifts until 
itseemed he was in a higher grade of being than the 
Moreover wealth lay around him in 
But he 
gave net God the glory, and wasted life in unceasing 


In all 


world about him. 


the profusion of the sand upon the sea-shore. 


struggles to find happiness in things of time. 
these lessons I read, ‘‘ This life is spent in toil.”’ 
Anautumnal evening siw me wandering where naught 
met the eye but the perfect beauty of a glorious world. 
The ‘daysgod’ sunk upon his couch, and the gorgeous 
drapery falling in many a graceful fold, enclosed his 
resting-place. I lingered on an eminence crowned by 
A few 
lays since, and they were clothed with robes of an 


emerald hue. 


wildering shrubbery, and the wild-wood tree. 


But winter’s harbinger had silvered the 
turf beneath them, and though they reared their proud 
neads, and stretched forth their stately branches in high 
disdain—the messenger breathed on them as he passed. 
Yet they needed not to fear his chilling breath, for he 
ned but imparted to them a tenfold beauty, and now 
their rich coloring mocked the palette of the painter. 
Above me was the glory of the heavens; about me 
the glory of the earth. I revelled in the delightful scene. 
| drank in its loveliness until I seemed no Jonger a 
‘weller in a world, upon which was written—“ passing 


‘way. The spirit sought communion with its Creator. 


‘he soul panted for intercourse with the God who gave 


Holy aspirations arose from the heart, and then, 
‘ven when images of mortality seemed fading from my 
"sion, and the glories of another world about to burst 
‘poh my gaze—the pall of darkness was folded abou 
™e; the night-winds touched my burning brow with 
‘ter soothing influence; while in dirge-like music they 
This life us a 
struggle for something yet unattained !”’ 

CORNELIA. 


“taunted— On carth there is no rest. 
Continued 
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VOLUNTEER. 


Original. 


THE VOLUNTEER. 


SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Thowlt go! Thowlt go! 

In vain, thy stricken wife— 
A poor, unconscious infant in her arms, 
And thy young children, clinging to thy hand, 
Thine aged parents bend 
In prayer and sorrow. Hath the battle-field 
Such charms for thee, that thou must tread on all 


Implore thy stay. 


| That love and nature give, and rush to reap 
Its iron harvest? 
Lo! the roughen’d men, 
Thy boon-companions—’neath the neighboring bridge 
| Await thee. The rash vow hath past thy lips, 
And thou must go. 
So—hence, away—and share 
Such pleasures as thy chosen course may yield. 
The stirring drum—the pomp of measur’d march— 
The pride of uniform—the gazer’s shout 
Of admiration—the alternate test 
Of idleness in camps—and toil that wastes 
|The nerveless limb, and starts the sleepless eye. 
Take, too, the stormy joy of deadly strife— 
Spill blood—and trample on the mangled form, 
| And, like a demon, drink the groan of pain. 
Yet, sometimes, when the midnight bow] is drain’d, 
And thou art tossing in thy broken dream, 
| Bethink thee, soldier, of a cottage-home, 
| All desolate—its drooping vines untrain’d 
Its wintry hearth unfed—and she, with cheek 
As pale as penury and woe can make— 
Why dost thou start ?—and her once blooming ones, 
Some at hard service—where their bitter bread 
Is scantily doled out—and some who ask 
Her shuddering heart, for what she cannot give. 
Still doth the vision open ? 
There are graves; 
| Thy white-haired father hath his rest in one— 
And she, who died lamenting for the son 
Who snatched the morsel from her feeble hand, 
Nor sought her blessing when he went to war, 
Sleeps in the other. 
Dreamer, wake not yet! 
' Mar not the sequel. 
Toward the peaceful haunts 
Of his own village, comes a poor, lone man, 
Whom misery and vice have made their own. 
His head is bandag’d, and his swollen limbs 
Drag heavily. He hath no threshold-stone, 
No friend to welcome. 
Is this he, who scorn’d 
His Heaven-sworn duties, and his happy home, 
And chose his pittance from the cannon’s mouth 7 


Hartford, Nov. 184}. 
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MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 






























Original. Though five sad years their destin'd course have ry This t 
7 This trt 
, , . . - Since death confined thy mortal body here, 
MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. we Sirs ? \tter 
| Yet cannot thy poor, sorrowing, orphan son, iy 
) We see 
WRITTEN WHEN NINETEEN YEARS OF AGE. Review the spot unmoistened with a tear! In Hi 
D 
BY SAMUERL WOODWORTH. Hard fate forbade, when nature’s tenderest ties Here se 
F || Were severed by the lingering stroke of death, ‘re d 
iT * 5 
Avrora paints the orient skies with light || That filial love should close thy sunken eyes, Small, t 
With rosy pencil tinges every cloud, Or from thy lips to kiss the parting breath. The f 
Unfolds her gates upon the rear of nigh/, i] 
. agent ee ee - , No age 
And strips the mountain of his sable shroud. | Forgive thy son, indulgent parent, this, ' 
qT j As he forgives the fate he could not move; His 8 
he conscious stars conce ‘ir twinkli ire - +: : The ros 
Nie? : why rs conceal their twinkling fires, || Though oft in duty he has been remiss, eins 
Night’s we r , -e sickly pale pi Gy : : Alike 
ght’s waning empress turns more sickly pale, | This last neglect was not from want of 7 Alike 
Her votary, the whizzing bat, retires, 7 
T es 1} hose rt 
The owl suspends her harsh complaining tale. | For, weeks before, when wasting nature knew The v 
on Tt] o_o eal mie ap ented see ; 
The lark awakes and tunes his matin song, i The struggle fruitless for her forfeit breath, impress 
a || Thy wis -ard, ¢ ‘ith impatience flew eo 
And all the sylvan warblers join the theme, Thy wish I heard, and with imy % - feat! Exist 
om tae ; i‘ | To kis: » cheek before it sunk in death. 
The whistling ploughman drives his team along, | To kiss thy cheek be 8 ‘ How oft 
Ho 
And sportive swans suil stately down the stream. Pa ; : : mt 
' ¥ || When faithful memory recalls with pain Hast 1 
Adieu, dull couch! for nature most can please, This last sad duty which I paid to thee, My muel 
While o’er her rich enamel’d breast I stray, | A final parting ne’er to meet again, Of chi 
Inhaling sweets which freight the balmy breeze, || Till from the world and its corruptions free, — 
. . . . . } 
Stolen in kisses from the lips of May. ' And o 
I feel the son in all my moving soul ; 
The peach-bloom in the breathing zephyr plays real Orton 
peach-bioom in the breathing zephyr plays, How truly so, these starting tears reveal; “ 
. . , , F ° Survey 
And shakes soft odors from its silken leaves ; | The sacred drops shall meet with no control! ’ 
The apple, too, a silver garb displays, || Affection’s tear what son would e’er conceal! Then, as 
Whence morning’s breath a rich perfume receives. _|| Back t 
|| Then was the mother all alive in thee, The hues 









Here let me stray, adown this mossy ridge; | What wholesome counsel from thy lips I drew, The cz 

Observe yon streamlet o’er the pebbles creep, Which in my breast shall ever treesured be, 

I’ass o’er its little, rude constructed bridge, | The only legacy I had from you. Beneath 

To where, in silence, all our fathers sleep. Poor y 

; || Since then, dear parent, Joy has seldom smil’d Rich onl 

a, may I never pass this sacred spot, | Upon thy son—severe has been his fate— Aad os 
Unmindful of the dust these walls enclose: | The world was new—an inexperienced child . 

For here, partaking in the common lot, || Its friendship sought—but only gained its hate! ins 70 

i] : < And fri 





A tender Motnen’s relics find repose ! 
|| He hoped from Fortune but a cheering smile, 
But like the world she frown’d upon his claim; 
| He then pursued a fleeting shade awhile— 
3ut broke a bubble when he grasp’d at Fame! 





Where th 
My inf, 





Here various stones, on various models plann’d, 





Discriminate between the rich and poor; 





And how 
Has of 
This last 
Their fe 





Some richly sculptured, »y an artist’s hand, 





Some rudely lettered, and adorned no more. 





His only respite, now, from mental pain, 


But filial love and sorrow soon discern ; : 
Is o’er his native rural scenes to roam ; 





The humble slate they consecrated here ; 





A view of this sequester'd spot to gain, 


The sylys 
Or, when away, to think of thee and home! Jive 





The drooping willow weeping o’er the urn, 


















The quoted motto, and the name most dear. " My chi 
Yes, ’tis the oe §8=F turfy heap | The green turf swells above thy mouldering clay, Bade the 
8, ‘ si § » aes ’ . . + felt: hi 

Lowly reclines the form which gave me birth; _ The moss has strew’d it with the ye felt; While t 
_ - ° » wine re wr relies ™ isplay, 
Those arms, the cradle of my earliest sleep, The yr, “ . ir an . ye ane Then: os 
. . ° »CcK > be whic 1€ OL has “ike . 
Are nerveless now, and mingling with the earth. Te deck the bed on wien By art 
. . aa ace | envie 
Those lips, whose accents could my cares remove, This humble stone, which fond affection plac d -s d | 
Are seal’d in silence, stiffen’d, cold, and dead! To mark the spot, and to preserve thy name, MY lyre 
Those eyes, which beam’d with fond maternal love, Though by a rude, unlettered artist traced, ; But why 
Are clos’d in darkness, and their lustre fled! On his regard has more than marble’s claim. That hi 
: B As fade 
Oh! dear departed, venerable shade ! Sacred to thee for ever may it stand; wr le 
If earthly objects can thy notice claim, Forbear, oh, True! the tablet to destroy, ren 
. Accept the tribute filial love has paid, W hose lay disarms the king of terrors hand— — 
. . ° ”” 7 
The pearly gem that glitters on thy name. ““ Death is the gate to everlasting joy: p The Pars 








MY MOTHER’S GRAVE.--CONSOLATION. 


This truth believed, no more shall baseless fear But see! the ocean sparkles on the sight, 
\ttend the word that speaks of leaving earth; || What lovely hues upon its surface play; 

We seek for happiness—it dwells not here, The liquid mirror streams with dazzling light, 
In Heaven alone are joys of lasting worth. Reflected from the rising god of day. 


Here some repose who scarce received their birth, 


iiel 


Ere death consigned them to the silent tomb; 


He comes! and nature hails his gladd’ning beams, 
New life pervades her animated part, 


Small, though sufficient is their lot of earth— ‘ : 
| Nor less improv’d the vegetable seems, 


The flowers, transplanted, will fur ever bloom. : or 
Its charms increase, and laugh at mimic art. 


Ny age is free from Dratu’s insatiate bow, 
Not long ago, aduwn the western skies 

He sunk, and left the mourning world ia gloom; 
But only sunk at night, again to rise, 

In tenfold splendor, from his watery tomb. 


His shafts are levelled, and his victims fall! 
The rose of infancy, or four-score snow, 


Alike avail not, he must conquer all! 


Those rustic biers, against the wall reclin’d, 
The waiting bearers of the archers prey, Se, though we sink beneath the verdant sod, 

impress this serious truth upon the mind— And leave onr friends in mournful weeds and tears, 
Yusefonre 42 > . yan / r ° ° ° . 
Existence ts not certain for a day! We only sink to rise and dwell with Gon, 

ee gee . An age unmeasured by successive years. 

How oft this pious all-important theme, . te measured by s yer 


Hast thou impress’d upon thy listening boy, 
P ° ; There we shall meet, dear Mother! yet again 


| Thou art but gone before a little while; 


| There, joy is endless, unalloyed with pain, 


My much lov’d mother !—but the playful dream 
Of childhood pictured only scenes of joy. 


' , ‘ ‘ / 
Then would we come, my little sister too, || There, an eternal round of summers smile. 


And one fond brother, through this yard to stray ; 


Our destined beds beneath the sod to view, | Fly swift, ye winged hours, and be my lot 


| To count but few, ere death shall aim the dart; 
" — ; || Then lowly let me rest beneath this spot, 
inen, as the shades -venine Vv 23/1’ » ' ; ‘ 7 7 é 
secercisinal Whee eil’d the plains, And lose the anguish of an aching heart. 
Back to yon mansion* we would gladly stroll, 


Survey these stones, and read the uncouth lay. 


The humble benefice which still sustains Short be my life, yet then, if sorrows count, 
The careful guardian of the christian soul. A lengthened age should clothe my head in snow; 


Beneath that roof I first inhaled the air Oh, could my virtues gain but. their amount, 
i ; } 
Poor were my parents, hard they earn’d their bread Perfection would have once been found below! 
d “* t - c ‘a , 


Rich only in a reputation fair, Adieu! a : , 
’ ‘ Adieu: dear spot, necessity commands 
And own’d no mansion where to lay the head. ’ pos . 
‘ The youth who loves you far from hence away! 


. hate! \long yon streamlet, where the whisp’ring reeds But while a thought of home his breast expands, 
And fragrant flags upon its borders play, Your dear remembrance never can decay. 
ile, Where through those cedars it meandering leads, 


claim}; My infant footsteps first were taught to stray. 


And how a mother’s tender, anxious care, . 
Has oft depriv’d me of this little joy ! Original. 

a Bd 

This last love-pledge of this connubial pair, CONSOLATION 


Their fears were ever watchful for the bov. 


T 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH, 


he sylvan muse enticed me to her cell, 

My childish fingers wanton’d o'er her lyre, 
Bade the rude strain, untaught, to wildly swell, | Tue Christian cag@Pin days gone by, 
While . Stood where his dying infant lay, 


to the sound each throbbing pulse beat higher. 
And marked,-with sad but tearless eye, 


TI . 
en, as T grew, and learned to sweep the strings, | His beauty fade away. 
By art directed, though less sweetly wild, 
iced envied not the happiness of kings, \ “Dost thou not weep,” one near him said, 


_— My lyre was bliss, and I a happy child. “That these young sands so swiftly run? 
Des eke Dost thou not mourn the hour of dread 
Ee Why recount the Jo¥s of childhood o’er? Which robs thee of thy son?” 
be happy state with all its joys has fled! : 
| a ~ beauties of the tender flower, “Why should I weep,” the sage replies, 
hen Winter beats upon its drooping head. “ God's wiser will and better plan 
: : : 
7 That he, an angel soon to rise, 
ve Parsonage, * Could not become a man?" 
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THOU HAST LEFT ME TO MY SORROW, 
A BALLAD. 
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THOU HAST LEFT ME TO MY SORROW. 


A TEMPO. 
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to the last. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Where thy false vows first were plighted, 
It were needless now to tell ; 


ow my constant heart was slighted, 
Thou can’st yet remember wel 
But f mean net to oe thee, 


May’st theu never know the smart ; 
yhen some false one has betray’d thee 


Of a fond and doting heart. 


THIRD VERSE. 


On thy path of pleasure hicing, 
Whilst it brightens in thine eye, 

May no thought of her now dyi in®s 
Wake thy bosom’s fuintest si 

But, should sorrow overtake t on 
And thy dreams of pleasure flee, 

When at night thy grief awakes thee, 
Think of those thon gay’st to me. 








LITERARY REVIEW. 










LITERARY REVIEW. Tne Lire anp Apventures or Roeinson Crusoe: 2D 


pleton & Co.—One of the most delightful stories ever writ, 





Tue GLory AND THE Suame or Encuann: Harper & Broth- : ta " ; 
4 ? has been given to the public in a style of mechanical exeent 






ers.—This is a magnificent work of “its kind”—a work which 





so beautiful, that the spirited publishers deserve the thanks 





none but C, Edwards Lester could have written. It is so truly 





the whole reading community. Robinson Crusoe! how | 





original in its ideas, opinious, expressions, and information, 





very name refreshes us—we can almost fancy ourselves 





that it should be hailed as a most valuable accession to the 





in our boyhood, gloating over its delicious pages, and bel 





stores of literature! And then so remarkable for its veracity, 






every word of it as trne as Holy writ. Comment or pr 


from us upon the merits of the work, is needless. Robins 







that it should be adopted as the text book by all future travel- 







lers from America to England. If we may credit C. Edwards 





Crusoe isa Lar familiaris in every household from Indus 







Lester, he is one of the most fortunate of men in acquiring, so 





the pole, and to those desirous—and who is not—of posses 





easily, from his own personal merits, the acquaintance of the : : : 
y i } : at ; of the } this delightful book, we strongly recommend the present pub 





most conspicuous characters of the British nation, Lut, to be 





cation. 





sure, travellers see and hear strange things, and C. Edwards 





Lire or Barton anv or Ouney; by Mrs. Williams: Wiley 






Lester has assuredly seen and heard some of the strangest. 






Putnam.—T his is a very excellent work, containing the biog: 





He informs us that “in publishing these letters, he has yielded 






phies of two of the fathers who achieved the independenc: 





to the counsel of those in whose judgment he confides more 






America. It is interspersed with interesting and amus 





than his own.”’ We are sorry for him, as they must have less 







anecdotes, written in an easy and pleasing style, display 





judgment than himself, or are very insincere in their counsel— 






deep research, and a thorough acquaintance with the annuals 






perhaps both—in thus advising him to give publicity to such 





our country. 





ab extravagant publication. 






Tur Micnionette: D. Appleton & Co.—A pretty little 






> . en . N - " , > . . . » > 0 }, ra ae ¢ od - o 
POCAHONTAS AND OTHER Poems: Harper & Prothers.—Gooe ume, intended as “an agreeable vehicle for conveving to t 






poetry is so rare an article in the world of letters, that when 





reader the purest morals, and the holiest truths.” We cow- 





we encounter a work containing the effusions of inspiration, | pond it as a very appropriate gift for the coming holidays. 






we welcome it with delight. Such were our feeiings on the 





receipt of the present volume, knowing that the name of the LONDON Asst RANCE.—W e have received a copy of this po} 





lar comedy from Turner and Fisher, the dramatic publishers 






authoress is ever a guarantee of excellence. We have always 





who also announce the immediate publication of “ Old Maids 
by Knowles, and “ What will the World say,” by Mark Lem 





considered Mrs, Sigourney as the sweetest poetess in America, 





and if we had needed a confirmation of our opinion, the 





present issue would have been sufficient. The first poem in Tue Orn Oak Tree: D. Appleton & Co.—A simple : 






the volume, although the longest and very beautiful, is not |) jnteresting story, conveyiug a strong lesson of instruction 






the best—indeed, the excellence and beauty of Mrs. Sigour- || the rising generation. It is a book we would advise every 


he short, plaintive, and touching emana- | parent, if possible, to place in their children’s hands, nor» 






ney’s poetry lie in t 






tions of her muse—the more simple the subject, the more | they themselves profit less by a perusal of it. 






beautifully she invests it. We are confident this volume will 





Paut anp Vireotnta: D. Appleton & Co.—A miniatnre ¢ 






meet with a warm weleome and a wide circulation in every ‘ 






tion of this delightful story. The typograpby and bin 





section of America. 





truly beautiful. A pretty present for youth. 






Tue History or Cerisrianiry: Harper & Brothers.—This 





Poems; by Miss H. F. Gould: Hilliard & Co., Boston. 
After Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Gould takes rank as the oe 






is a very able work, caleulated to impart much valuable infor- 







mation on a subject of vital importance to all classes of readers. 






American poetess ; indeed, there is a strong similitude of sty 





To the clergyman, especially, it will prove of great utility as a 





and imagivation in both their writings. The present volu 





book of reference on various weighty points in the history of 






j 


contains some of the best productions of this gift 1 lady's 





the church, and instructive to the statesman, scholar, and phi- — 
MOR 






muse, and will be hailed, we are confident, as an w 






lanthropist. “ The divine origin of christianity, and the au- 






treasure to the poetical stores of our country. 






thority of the holy scripture, are every where maintained,” yet 





Lanman’s Essays: Hilliard & Co., Boston.—We like ths 
little volume. The author writes from impulse, is evidently 





jn no way does the author seck to ineulcate particular tenets 






or doctrines of any creed or sect whatever. He has written in 





admirer of Nature, and depicts her in the language of truth 





a liberal, sound, and, occasionally, a brilliant manner, and pro- 






and fervency. His recollections of Michigan is a pape 






duced a work inestimabe to the stores of literature, and the 






worthy of “o_p kit” of Blackwood. We shall always 





dearest interests of humanity. 





clad to welcome him as a friend in the world of literature. 





Scanpinavia; Ancient anp Mopern: Family Library: 






Memorrs oF Mapame Lararce: Carey & Hart.—Curiosily 





Harper & Brothers.—This addition to this series of works, is 





. - . lor 
arising from the recent events connected with the singuial 





one of the best which has vet been issued, It it a concise and 





subject of these memoirs, will doubtlessly procure for thls 





erudite history of the kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden and 
rans 





: . . _ . , > “C ’ » by anv m 
Norway, from their earliest chronicles, down to modern times, volume an extensive circulation, but we do not, b I 






consider it as a work at all worthy of perusal. Written, % 





the condition of the inhabitants, and the production of the soil, 





is, by herself, it certainly proves her not formed of the mo“ 
the last 





their institutions under the barbarous ages, and the progress 





they have now attained in literature, arts, and civilization, delicate materials, and guilty, or not guilty, she is 






woman in the world we should consider as a loveable ob) 
9 > t 1 7 , . Te Thi ay . » . 
Tne Juvenive Narurarist: Appleton & Co.—This is a very That she possesses a strong mind, is indicated in the pres 
ha 








useful and instructive volume for young people, many of the work, which, ably as it is translated, nevertheless must 






1 . a sles P ss . » ¢£ i 7 » s . - 4 | 
most valuable principles of science and philosophy, being so lost much of the spirit of the original. A portrait of Mada 






simplified, as the youngest capacity may comprehend them. It Lafarge accompanies the work, and, judging of it from phys 





fy) ‘ otrs } = . s os 
is beautifully printed, aud illustrated with numerous wood cuts, nomical principles, we should say that her predeliction for ™ 





reflecting credit upon the taste and enterprize of its publish- ),5. stronger than domestic felicity. 






ers. 





Lives or Emment Bartisn Lawvers: Corey & Hert.—T 
eul 






Vicar or Waxkertein; by Olirer Goldsmith: D. Appleton biographies of those men from whom has sprung the 





& Co.—" Welcome, old friend, ‘tis long since we have met,” the ory of English and American jurisprudence, could not 





but not so long us to have forgotten your rich and raey pages. | to be highly interesting if properly executed. This, we ™ 






As good wine needs no bush, so our worthy friend, the Vicar, happy to record, has been done by Mr. Roscoe. The style 
d ver 





needs, at our hands, no commendation ; but the publishers of | chaste and graphic, and the subject matter sound an 
the present edition are entitled to the highest, presenting, as | cious. It is a work which should receive the attention of ever’ 


they have done,this excellent novel in so elegant a dress, one who pretends to taste and learning. 
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THEATRICALS. 


Heser’s PoericaL Remains: Lea & Blanchard.—This is the 
fret genuine collection of this author’s poetical productions 
which has appeared in America, and will be gratifying to those 
who have a partiality for his muse; for our part, we cannot 
«ay that we are Warm admirers of his works; they exhibit no 
strong traits of imagery or expression, if we may except two 
rthree of his hymns. His taste appears, for the greatest part 
have been based upon classical acquirements and pursuits. 

is always coldly correct, but never rising into the regions 
‘inspiration. The best poem is Palestine, the first in the 


ollection. 


Lea & Blanchard.— 


Mrs. Gore is a prolific, and, generally, an entertaining writer, 


GreviLLe; or, A Season in Paris: 


though occasionally too preceptive in her subjects. One 
great and agreeable quality, however, she displays in her works, 
sastrong regard to nature in all their plots and characters. 
lhe present novel is one of her best efforts; the moral which 
runs through it, is applicable as well to our own countrymen 
is to those of England—showing the folly of longing for 
foreign society and manners, when true happiness and con- 


tentment are ever most certainly found at home. 


Mrs. Marcet’s Seasons: Lea & Blanchard.—Four littl 
wks, explanatory of the different objects which characterize 
the seasons, adapted to the comprehension of children. They 


wre neatly printed, containing various wood cuts. 


Souventrs OF A Restpence in Ecypr: Lea & Blanchard. 
This is awork of undoubted talent, the different tales woven 
into the chain of the journal, are characterized by a fertile and 
grapaic imagination, and deserve not to be denied the patro- 
If this is Mrs. William C. 


Rives’ first essay in the republic of letters, we bid her a cordial 


nymic protection of the authoress. 


welcome, and will be happy ever to extend to her our advice 


aid encouragement. 


THEATRICALS. 


Parx.—The run of “ London Assurance,” was interrupted to 
ford Mr. S. Butler an opportunity of appearing in the charac- 
lerof Hamlet ; his performance of which, although unequal, 
was as a whole indicative of genius. Throughout the two first 
cts, he was all that the most fastidious could desire, perhaps 
the best delineator of that portion of the part which we have 
looked upon since the days of the elder Kean, but in the other 
weenes he marréd his performance by a continual aiming after 
original effects and ideas—one of which was so original that it 
calls for our particular notice. In the interview with the players 
where he asks of one of them if he can “ study some dozen or 
sixteen lines,” which he would set down for him to speak in the 
lay-scene before the King; and to which the actor assents. 
On being left alone, instead of giving vent to his smothered pas- 
‘ion, as the Janguage of the poet certainly intends, he walks 
coolly to the table, seats himself, and proceeds to the composi- 
tion of the said speech ; this finished, he rises, comes forward, 
wd agrin mechanically commences his part. This is certainly 
ew, but very catachrestical, too much of the actor, and what 
‘man of Mr. Butler’s mind should not descend to. Hamlet re- 
‘“ires bo such trickery in its delineation—thought, soul, and 
‘earning, are the necessary requisites for the personation, and 
ot the “quiddets, quillets and tricks” of the actor. In the 

ue with Ophelia, he was rather extravagant. Hamlet's 

‘ienation of mind is assumed, not real, and he who loved 
‘phelia so intensely, “ that forty thousand brothers with all 

cir quantity of love could not make up the sum,” would, at 

ast, have hod method in his madness. His acting in the play- 
cene was excellent, but in the closet-scene, with his mother, 
Thus reviewing Mr. Butler’s exposition of the 
character, we pronounce it more a stage performance than a 
Without question, he is | 


loo furious. 


contemplative and philosophical one. 


103 


1 man of mind—a good, but not a great actor—one who will 
always be judicious in whatever he sustains—who will never 
offend, but often delight aud astonish. Knowles’ last new 
comedy of **Old Maids,” has been produced with indifferent suc- 
cess, not that it did not receive every aid from beautiful scenery, 
splendid appointments, and respectable acting, but that in itself 
it is a very middling production. It possesses all the faults of 
Knowles, with very few of his beauties, an affectation of the 
style of the olden dramatists, a redundancy of metaphor, a play- 
ing upon words, and a twisting of sentences, merely, as it were, 
to make up the necessary quantity of scenes and acts. This has 
been too much the case with his recent productions. He 
appears to write from Jabor and not from love. There is not 
the freshness of intellect, the originality of ideas, the outgushing 
of soul and genius which so peculiarly marked his Virginius, 
Tell, the Hunchback, and many others. His muse has cowered 
her wing—she no longer soars into the regions of inspiration, 
and although many beautiful gems are scattered throughout 
the play, yet it is altogether unworthy of the mind of Knowles. 
It will never become popular on the stage, and as a literary 
work, must take the lowest place among his writings. 


Bowery.—The enterprize of Mr. Hamblin has been rewarded 
throughout the past month by a succession of brilliant houses. 
The dramas of Rookwood, Jack Sheppard, and the old favorite, 
Mazeppa, constituting the principal attractions. In the two 
former, Mrs. Shaw has appeared, and as is ever the case with 
this excellent actress, won for herself “ golden opinions.” We 
verily believe that if she hal only but to dress and look a char- 
acter, she would shine as “ the brightest particular star” of 
the evening. There has been produced with the most signal 
success, a spectacle of the most gorgeous and interesting nature, 
founded upon the recent obsequies of Napoleon, comprising all 
the principal incidents in that memorable affair, from the period 
of his exile down to the depositing of his body in the Cathedral 
of the Invalids. The stage, already the largest in America, has 
been considerably increased, and presents a most novel and ex- 
tensive appearance. As a specimen of the manner in which 
this’drama has been produced, we may mention that the funeral 
car is of the exact size and construction as the identical one 
which bore the corse, decorated in the most magnificent manner, 
and drawn by sixteen horses, caparisoned. There are also re- 
presented the exhumation of the body at St. Helena—the most 
interesting incident perhaps in the whole drama, where Napoleon 
was seen as perfect after twenty years, as on the day of his 
entombment—the solemn and impressive funeral service on 
the deck of the Belle Poule—the disembarkation of the body at 


| Courbevoie—its arrival in Paris, and its final consignment to 


Lonis Philippe in the name of France—such are only a fow of 
the principal features in the piece, yet enough to show, that for 
grandeur of appointments, scenery, and effects, it is the most 
magnificent and novel spectacle that has ever been brought for- 
ward on the Americen stage. Added to all this, and what must 
impart an additional interest to its production, is, the singular 
coincidence of the very vessel which conveyed the remains of the 
Emperor to France, laying lately in our bay. Some of the offi- 
cers of which, who have witnessed the rehearsal, have assert- 
ed, that the representation of this interesting ceremony, is as 


near to reality as scenic illustration can convey. 


Cuatnam.—The indefatigable manager of this house is ever 
among the first to produce the popular novelties of the day, 
and if they are not always the best in quality, he at least 
deserves the praise of the public for his endeavors in cater- 


ing so plentifully for them. 


O.ymrte.—Mr. Mitchell continues bis career with unabated 


energy end good taste, and we are happy to perceive his exer- 
His company includes 


tions are appreciated by the public. 
some of the best comic talent in the country, The pieces are 
produced with every 


The worthy manager has 


light and amusing, and attention to 


scenery, costume an 1 appointments, 


our best wishes for his success. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Ir will be remembered by our readers that in our last number 
we announced Theodore S, Fay as a contributor to the “ Com- 


panion,” and we are now happy to state that we have also 
secured the aid of Nathaniel P. Willis, Esq., the most popu- 
lar of American writers, the emanations of whose graceful and 
imaginative mind will found in pages. 


Another feature, and one which, we think, will prove accepta- 


hereafter be our 
ble to our friends, will be the publication of a series of letters 
by an eminent writer in Washington, combining the news 
and passing incidents of that city, with a pleasant clothing 
of fiction—allusion to men and things, without political anim- 
adversion, connected with a continued narration, drawn 
partly from faney, and partly from facts, as circumstances 
may dictate. Engagements with other authors of distinction 
are now pending, which, when effected, will be announced. 
In brief, the aid and encouragement we receive from all quar- 
ters, the high laudations bestowed upon us by the press, and 
the many warm expressions of kindness from private sources, 
shall ever stimulate us to new and greater exertions to con- 
tinue the “ Ladies’ Companion in the first rank in our peri- 
edical literature. As a specimen of the many encomiums we 
are daily receiving, we beg leave to present our readers with 
an extract from a communication from one of the fair daughters 
“There is no periodical,” says she, “ so warmly 
The fair 


writers, especially, of your magazine, are an ornament to their 


of Georgia. 
greeted in the sunny south, as is the Companion. 


country, and deserve to have their names recorded high in 


the annals of fame. 


ing the Companion a companion indeed, and you wil) find | 


the children of this land using every exertion to make your 
periodical known.” Yes! fair lady, be assured we shall not 
relax in our efforts to retain the good opinion of yourself, 
and other daughters of your lovely clime, all that taste, libe- 
rality and enterprize can effect, shall be used by us in render- 
ing our magazine a fitting companion for your pure and exalted 
minds, 
ment also deserves the particular notice of our readers. 


Apart from the reading matter, our pictorial depart- 
They 
will perceive that the engravings for this month are of the 


highest order. The artists employed in their execution, are 


the very masters of their art, and will continue, in future, to | 


illustrate the Contpanion. The following are now employed 
upon steel plates. Jordan and Halpin, J. N. Gimbrede, A. L. 
Dick, M. Osborne, Thomas C. Story, 8. H. Gimber, and many 
others of equal reputation. The new velume commenced in 


November. 


Breauam’s Concerts.—This distinguished vocalist, who has | 


has been delighting our musical commu- 
Mr. Braham is certainly a 


returned to the city, 


nity with a series of concerts. 


nderful being, retaining, as he does, his voice, as sound and 


wor ey 


méfedious as when in the zenith of his fame. His “ Bay of 


Biseay,” “ Bruce’s Address,” “ Last Words of Marmion,” are | 


perhaps the greatest efforts of vocal ability that the world 
has ever produced. To those who have never listened to Mr. 
Braham, we can only say description can afford no adequate 
idea of the high perfection to which he has brought the science 
of music and of song. We shall here take the opportunity of 
paying a tribute of praise to our friend, G. P. Morris, for 
his ballad of “ The 


is one of the 


Miniature,” sung deliciously by Mr. Bra- 
ham. It most playful and pretty little gems we 


have heard for a long time. It was enthusiastically received, 


and will, no doubt, become one of the most popular ballads 


of the season. 


Mas. Mowarr’s Reavincs.—This lady, who has acquired 
considerable popularity in Boston from her elocutionary rea- 
dings, has been repeating them in this city to respectable and 
tolerably numerons audiences. We admit that she reads cor- 
rectly, and occasionally, beautifully, but we are no admirers 
of female orators. The rostrum is not the province of woman, 
or if she will aspire to it, let her confine herself, at least, to 


hearers of her own sex. 


Only continue your efforts in render- | 


* Lectures or THE MERCANTILE Liprary Associstiox,—T: 
fifteenth annual course of these lectures has comm need, a 
judging from the names of the gentlemen announced to del 
them, we anticipate that much valuable information wil 
disseminated this winter among our citizens. This instity: 
which we rejoice to record, is in the full tide of ) 
and success, deserves the aid of every liberal and inte! 


person. 


RutTcer’s Femace Institute.—We have received the ti 
annual report of this seminary, containing an explicit deseri 
tion of its rules and system of instruction. Having pen 
carefully, we think we may venture to recommend the instit 
tion to the consideration of those who may desire for yo 
ladies a useful, as well as an elegant education. 


Dr. Larpner’s Lectures.—This gentleman, who has 
quired the highest honors in the world of learning, is » 
delivering a course of lectures in our city, and to those 
are desirous of receiving sound, yet simple instruction up 
some of the most abstruse principles of science, we would par 


ticularly recommend them. 


PRINCE DE JoInvILLE.—We are glad to perceive that ou 
citizens, in every quarter in which this illustrious guest hes 
appeared, have united in tendering to him the utmost hosp- 
tality. Allied, as he is, to that kingdom which, while in our 
struggle for independence, received us with open arms, and by 
its generous assistance, aided us in accomplishing it, too much 
attention and respect cannot be shown him. Surely we will 
not permit ourselves to be surpassed by our eastern neighbors a 
proffering to him the highest honors of courtesy and kindness 
Let him not depart from among us with the reproach that t! 
first city in the Union was deficient in either. 


New Musitc.—We have received the following music from 
Firth and Hall. “I wandered by the Brookside,” “ The Gow 
old Time,” “ Merrily goes the Mill,” “ When will Ye think o 
Me?” The Words of this duet are by Mrs. Hemans, and t 
music by Barnett; perhaps the best ballad composer living 
“God preserve the Mariner,” is also a very beautiful compos 
tion, “Six Fantasies for the Flute. “ The Syracuse Grand 
March,” “ The Brigand Waltz,” “Operatic Gems,” 
works of Donizetti, Mercadante, Bellini, Caraffa, et 
are arranged for the piano-forte, flute and violin, end will & 


from the 


; the last 


most welcome ot musical professors and amateurs. “ Two Negr 
Melodies,” entitled “ Ginger Blue, and Massy is a staggy Man, 
are also among the number. In mechanical execution, 
whole are truly beautiful. From Atwill we haye been favored 
with “ A Life in the Woods,” “ My pretty Azile,” « Oh, Youth 
is the Time,” and “ Twenty Years Ago,” all capital in their 


way, and, no doubt, will meet with many admirers. 


Tue Fasnitons.—So slight is the alteration in ladics’ dresse 
since our last, that we consider it unnecessary to give a plate 
of the fashions with our December number. In our January 
one, however, an elegant and correct engraving of the most 
popular female costumes will appear. We add, however, * 
description of the fashions. The principal material for robes, 


is silk. 


not tight, of moderate size, and the skirt very long. 


They are made with tight bodies, and the sleeves, " 
Embroi 


dery is very fashionable for full dress, but not flounces ; three 


deep tucks, separated by a wreath of embroidery, and another 
wreath, serpentine, on the neck. Ornaments of gimps, oF of 
the same material as the dress, are placed en tablier up 
side of the skirt. Redingotes are made of satin or watereé 
silk, with facings of velvet, and pelerines of velvet, edged Ww! 
fringe. Bonnets are very deep at the ears, of an oval form, an 
very flat—velvet scarfs of green, blue, maroon—some of eme 
rald green, purple or violet, are encircled by a rich border o! 
cashmere pattern, with pines at the ends, linded with white 
satin. For full dress, the Egyptian scarf and black lace #* 


worn. 
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